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I am happy to begin formally my services 
as the president of Tulane under auspices 
so significant. The presence here of the 
governor of the state, the mayor, of high 
officers in the learned societies and educa- 
tional foundations, of delegates from so 
many friendly institutions, of the alumni, 
faculty and students, and the presence of 
this great gathering of friends of Tulane 
increases the pleasure and deepens the seri- 
ousness of the task with which I have been 
entrusted. I accept the emblems of office 
which the president of the administrators so 
impressively handed me. I heard in his 
voice the weleome of all those whose devo- 
tion to the university has made it great. I 
do now solemnly express to him and to all 
who are charged with the welfare of the 
institution my resolve to administer its 
affairs faithfully and courageously to the 
end that it might rapidly and certainly find 
fulfilment of the hopes and aspirations of 
its founders and friends. And not least 
among its assets do I count the public spirit 
of this community whose sympathy with our 
high aims we shall continue to deserve. No 
man who, for ten years, has felt himself a 
part of the life of this community and who 
knew, appreciated and worked under the 
beloved Dr. A. B. Dinwiddie as president 
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could come to the presidency of this institu- 
tion without some realization of its fine 
traditions, its noble character, its extraor- 
dinary prospects; without some awe of its 
heavy responsibilities and some humbleness 
before its splendid opportunities; without a 
sense of high obligation to give all that is 
within him of devotion and ability to main- 
tain for it its proper place among the uni- 
versities of the world. 

As I stand here this evening, viewing the 
prospect leading on from this event, I am 
aware that it is my task to see clearly and 
fully the ends we should hope to attain and 
in a measure to interpret them. Such 
things, I realize, are not easily seen, nor are 
they readily understood, but on some mat- 
ters, involving the direction, the vitality and 
the life of the causes we should serve, both 
mind and heart are in accord. And yet I 
have no educational doctrine here to ex- 
pound, nor do I have any dogma to defend, 
confronted as we are with many difficult 
pressing matters of interest and concern. 
There are, for instance, some fundamental 
questions pertinent to the means and ends 
of a liberal education, conceived on a neces- 
sity of curriculum reorganization, quality 
work, selection and limitation of students 
which we shall undertake; there are our 
plans to strengthen first at Tulane the 
undergraduate work in support of our be- 
lief that the liberal arts college is the real 
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foundation of a great university; there is 
the significant reorganization and high place 
of graduate education with its ensuing 
requisites of library facilities, scholarships 
and endowment, which are to be sought. 
This suggests research. In so far as we fail 
to furnish students with that inspiration for 
intellectual development which will make 
them discriminative judges of thought, and 
appreciative of practical ideals in everyday 
life we fail to develop the high type of citi- 
zen that should be our product. That 
situation will be corrected when we realize 
that a university is primarily not a place 
for the mere parcelling-out of ready-made 
knowledge but is a place for that fresh 
thinking and investigation which results in 
new knowledge; that it exists not merely for 
passing on facts but for the discovery of 
new facts as well; that it is not a museum 
in which may be found only the accumulated 
wisdom of the past, but that it is an organi- 
zation searching for the newest wisdom of 
the present. This is the work that gives us 
our greatest reason for existence, and no one 
really belongs on a faculty who in a limited 
way at least is not engaged in that search. 
Such endeavor should make the campus 
community the seat of the greatest aspira- 
tions of the human mind where trivialities, 
prejudice and narrowness have no place. In 
addition, there are our great aspirations 
regarding the prestige and national promi- 
nence of the medical school, the oldest di- 
vision of the university ; the future place of 
Newcomb College in the entire South in the 
field of education for women; the matter of 
housing and additional endowment for the 
schools of commerce, engineering, law and 
social work, including the distinguished 
Department of Middle American Research. 
Each of these present questions of such 
magnitude and significance that they alone 
could well be the subject of our time and 
thought for to-night. Moreover, there is the 
acute problem of inferior teaching and the 
possible antidotes to the tendency of facul- 
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ties to become filled with specialists who are 
not men of culture. If the stream of our 
civilization is not to become dried up at its 
source the university must treasure and 
convey the wisdom of the ages to coming 
generations who may thereby have an or- 
derly understanding of modern life as an 
environment in which to find happiness as 
well as material success, and to do so it must 
hold within its ranks those minds which are 
capable of discovering, reorganizing and 
assaying the trends and aims in nature and 
in society. If we must continue to engage 
the present proportion of second-rate minds, 
which make knowledge an end in itself, 
which stifle the desire of youth for learning, 
which do not relate education to the living 
of a good life, which stuff book knowledge 
into heads without teaching how to think, 
we must expect failure. Character and 
spirit of some sort distinguish and surround 
every university, and the teacher, the presi- 
dent and administrators are foremost in 
their formations. As for the teacher, the 
world perceives but slowly the deeper mean- 
ing of his office. The modern teacher is not 
an unworldly recluse, spending his time in 
harmless meditation. He is rather a man 
or woman of affairs who knows something 
well, who has stood face to face with truth 
of some sort in its last analysis, and who 
knows how to warm that truth in the glow 
of his own personality and to relate it to 
life. The chief duty of deans and presidents 
is te find such teachers; to honor them by 
paying them what they deserve and to give 
to them that freedom to learn and freedom 
to teach without which knowledge itself may 
become a refined weapon of tyranny. The 
character of the president and administra- 
tors is of similar importance. The office of 
president is a new creation of modern con- 
ditions, and is almost insuperably difficult 
to fill. There is no analogy to it in the past. 
There is a fivefold relation which he must 
bear, 2.€., to boards and faculties, to stu- 
dents, to society and to scholarship, each of 
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which makes demands upon his sympathy 
and his wisdom so widely variant as to 
render it impossible for him to act without 
error and without criticism. He can only 
avoid mistakes by cunningly doing nothing. 
If an institution would escape stagnation, 
therefore, it must be willing to have patience 
with his errors. Between the president and 
faculty a loyal, hearty, helpful relation 
must exist. His opinions must gain their 
weight from their wisdom rather than from 
their source. His truest strength lies in the 
power to divine the value of others rather 
than in any power of his own of action or 
of speech. 

Whether there shall exist in a university 
a spirit of buoyancy and of hope, whether 
faculties shall look upon their offices as jobs 
to be filled or as causes to be served, de- 
pends upon the attitude not of the presi- 
dent, but of the administrators, who are the 
fountains of power and inspiration. The 
chief duty of such boards is to show wisdom 
in choosing servants and confidence in them 
when chosen; to use zeal in getting money, 
and foresight in spending it; to demand of 
their servants reasonable results; to keep in 
intelligent touch with university aspira- 
tions everywhere; to know that a university 
can not stand still, and hence to be willing 
—upon oeccasion—to show hardihood in 
going forward rather than resignation in 
going backward. 

Finally, there is our task of interpreting 
the place, obligation and function of the 
privately endowed university as distin- 
guished from those that are state owned and 
controlled, with the ensuing problems of 
public relations and educational responsi- 
bility. I am referring to the task of the 
private endowed institutions independent of 
state control and politics to demonstrate 
that the American college is not too remote 
from life and practice to stimulate the in- 
dustry of American youth. By such refer- 
ence there is no desire to suggest offensive 
comparison with public institutions which 
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by circumstance and design must be oper- 
ated on a different pattern. I am not the 
first to repeat Ruskin’s idea that there is an 
education which is in itself an advancement 
in life, and that private institutions should 
set themselves to demonstrate that intellec- 
tual exploration, self-control and objectivity 
are not merely exploded platonic ideas but 
are realities and necessities in an educa- 
tional pattern designed to equip men for 
moral and social responsibility. As long as 
such universities are strong the wells of 
learning wili not be poisoned; as long as 
they are influential, the church, the state, 
the press and the political forum will still 
be free. Such influence upon government 
and citizenship proclaims them the great 
bulwark of political freedom. These are but 
a small number of the problems and sub- 
jects clamoring for discussion and thought, 
but I shall not pursue them further or sug- 
gest additional ones here to-night, in the 
hope of presenting something more serious 
for the higher learning. I am referring to 
the necessity for an educational philosophy 
in a bewildering political world. I do not 
feel that it should be my purpose to use this 
occasion to express views and conclusions 
upon the more local and intimate problems 
of particular colleges, departments or di- 
visions of university life, beyond what might 
be gleaned from hint, suggestion or inci- 
dental statement. This is the occasion to 
consider anew the role of the university in 
the problem of responsible citizenship, in a 
crisis of democratic government. 

It is probably a century since the assump- 
tion of public or semi-public office has in- 
volved such serious responsibility as it does 
to-day. William Preston Johnston, as 
president of Tulane University, fifty years 
ago spoke of an ‘‘age of hurry and whirling 
changes,’’ and yet surely at no other period 
in our history has the rate of change been 
so fast as that we now experience. It has 
entailed an insecurity which has become the 
greatest condition of the modern world. 
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With it all, however, the genius of this coun- 
try has been that in its history and in its 
aspirations education, democracy and re- 
ligion have stood in vital union, with democ- 
racy meaning respect for person, religion, 
trust in God and education as devotion to 
truth. Conceding that we have not alto- 
gether understood the full meaning of these, 
yet they have been our ideals, and devotion 
to them has pointed the way to whatever 
good America has gained. To-day, however, 
we find that these ideals which we had 
thought to be securely established in the 
aspirations of mankind are challenged 
sharply in many parts of the world. Democ- 
racy is being crushed by dictatorships 
wherein persons are regarded as the crea- 
tures and instruments of the state, religion 
is made into self-worship, and education is 
foresworn for propaganda. 

It would have been difficult, even twenty 
years ago, to have envisaged that the time 
would soon come in which humanity would 
abandon its representatives who were then 
chosen to bear its grave responsibilities. 
The seriousness of the tasks of humanity 
to-day is reflected by its representatives, 
and but few of them could have been its 
representatives twenty years ago. But man- 
kind is in motion, and the extent of its move- 
ment already is indicated by the choice of 
leaders it makes. In politics these changes 
of representatives have had a clear-cut and 
well-known significance, and the difference 
between the political leader of to-day and 
such a leader of twenty years ago can not 
be measured in the terms of the ordinary 
progression from one generation to another. 
The actual difference really should be indi- 
eated by a much longer period. It is not 
true necessarily that these representatives 
are extraordinary, nor that they have forced 
mankind such vast distances. But human- 


ity has demanded to be represented by men 
who vivify the distance that it has traveled 
and is prepared to travel. As this distance 
is already so great it should be said that they 
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who are chosen now for vicarage must accu- 
rately represent this movement, and that 
they must be entitled to believe themselves 
appointed to fulfil the tasks of history. 

It is difficult to think of the universities 
of the world without taking account of the 
political ordering of society in which they 
exist. Are they not parts, in fact, of the 
great social order in which we are living, 
which is itself undergoing transformation 
at a pace historically unprecedented, in- 
volving every walk of human life? As such, 
is it very surprising that something so eardi- 
nal, so central and so significant as they are 
to the intellectual, spiritual and moral life 
of our time should reflect something of the 
instability, change and flux that character- 
izes contemporary life? They can not be 
something standing aside from the great 
currents of the life in which they live. If, 
at the moment, there is a university in China 
called the ‘‘ Anti-Japanese’’ University, is it 
anything but to remind us sadly that all 
universities exist within given politically 
ordered states and in connection with such 
states? Can any one conceive that the pres- 
ent University of Berlin could exist as it is 
in Paris, or that the University of London 
could serve Rome, or that the University of 
Salamanca could survive in Boston? Each 
of the institutions in some way represents 
some pattern of political order. 

An American university can not avoid 
having some definite connection with the 
culture of the democratic American state. 
Its entire life is bound up with the life of 
America, and exists as a part of America. 
It can not represent humanity as a whole 
except to the extent that America represents 
the world as a whole. It is enough to dem- 
onstrate that this relationship exists when 
we recall that the same Americans who have 
organized the American state have also 
organized the American universities. This 
connection, furthermore, does not depend on 
the precise legal form of the university. It 
is not difficult to lose sight of this relation 
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in days of ease and in periods of security, 
but in erisis the threads of the relation 
quickly are made taut. To-day our people 
live in a period of strain, and economic tur- 
moil presents grim features to every phase 
of modern life. A few years ago we were 
content to believe that the world could be 
divided among the various social and politi- 
cal conceptions and that the hostile points 
of view somehow could exist together. Such 
a hope is shown to have been an illusion, for 
we are confronted now by the fact that 
throughout the world an offensive has been 
undertaken by certain states which has for 
its purpose the subduing of the political 
theory of others. In one case the aggression 
was described as intending to ‘‘civilize’’ the 
African victims of the aggressors. In an- 
other the aggression was to help the ‘‘sepa- 
ratist aspirations’? of Manchurians who 
have no separatist aspirations. In another 
instanee two of the aggressor states united 
in an aggression on another, through the 
pretense of serving the interests of a 
‘national revolution,’’ although the so- 
called revolution was directed against a 
government which had just been elected 
according to the normal processes of democ- 
racy. In still another case the aggressor 
attacked, and has been attacking, an old 
Asiatie state for the sake of removing the 
dislike of the invader felt by the victims of 
the invasion. Most recently of all, the 
greatest of the American neighbors of the 
country to the south of us with the applause 
of the world’s aggressors was foreed to 
abandon the democratie for the so-called 
‘‘corporate’’ form of political order on the 
ground that democracy was impossible. 
There is in truth an almost world-wide at- 
tack taking a variety of forms directed 
against democracy, and it is no longer a 
matter of theoretical or academic danger. 
The democratic form to which the United 
States from its birth has been committed, 
finds itself now facing an upsurge unlike 
any other form of aggression hitherto 
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known. In other times wars have been 
fought with a clear, geographic division 
between the opponents. Indeed, even our 
civil war was largely fought on a geographic 
line. But to-day the aggressor nations 
operate as though they can believe, and 
know, that they can rely upon the sympathy 
and support of powerful groups inside the 
country attacked. The technique of the 
organization of the campaign of the aggres- 
sors is thus well understood. The country 
singled out for conquest is isolated from 
other countries, and at the same time, the 
sympathizers and friends of the aggressor 
countries within the country attacked create 
and propagate intellectual devices which 
correspond to their own aspirations and to 
the hopes of the aggressor nations. To ac- 
complish the isolation of the victim nation 
and to accomplish the creation of the appro- 
priate political theory is the task of these 
friends of aggression. Within each country 
it is a struggle between democratic and anti- 
democratic elements. 

It is inevitable that the universities are 
affected by, and drawn into, the matter of 
the defense of democracy. The President 
of the United States in his greeting to the 
American Student Union at Vassar College 
last month spoke of them as ‘‘genuine 
fortresses of democracy.’’ The colleges no 
more ean avoid this issue than they could 
have avoided the question of the American 
civil war. There have been some who have 
felt that the universities should become 
refuges from a society that is breaking up 
and becoming barbarous. They seem to be 
thinking of the universities as sanctuaries 
for a culture that is about to be destroyed, 
the learning of which should be preserved 
by a few secluded persons for some indefi- 
nite time when civilization will revive. The 
picture drawn undoubtedly has been taken 
from the middle ages, and it is put forth as 
the way in which the universities should 
serve democracy. Such a conception of the 
role of the American university should be 
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rejected, for it is tragic to assume that de- 
mocracy is about to be overthrown or that 
it has reached its end. It is a mistake to 
confuse the magnificent motion of democ- 
racy, its everlasting search for new forms, 
its certain historical development, with the 
end of it. Moreover, it is a mistake to as- 
sume that the sheltered university will be 
tolerated if democracy is overthrown, for 
the day long since has gone in which polities 
is uninterested in every aspect of human 
life, particularly of organized human life. 
If it is overthrown the universities will not 
be tolerated as repositories of democratic 
culture, but will be expected to represent 
the type of society that succeeds it. The 
medieval ideal consequently is an illusion. 
In some other countries the universities held 
themselves aloof from the struggle of democ- 
racy in the hope that they could survive the 
storm, and the result was that the universi- 
ties cut themselves off from the people, with 
disaster to both, for the people and the uni- 
versities alike were crushed. The democratic 
culture of such countries to-day does not 
survive in quiet centers embedded in their 
universities, but alone in the embittered and 
degraded atmosphere of exile. They are in 
the fantastic situation of expressing the 
democratic culture of an exterminated de- 
mocracy. Their position indicates to us that 
the conception of democratic culture with- 
out a democratic people is impossible. Con- 
sequently, the careers of the American uni- 
versities inevitably are bound up with the 
struggle for democracy, and it would be 
stupid not to realize it. It would, moreover, 
be stupid to inaugurate an educational 
régime without regarding the time and the 
place and the problems. 

It would be easy to misunderstand the 
position that has been assumed, the position 
that it is the task of an American university 
to represent democratic culture. There are 


two important misconceptions that should 
be avoided. One misunderstanding is apt 
to be entertained by the natural scientist, 
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the other by the historical scientist. It will 
be urged for the natural scientist that this 
will tend to make his work an end in itself 
for the state, and not an instrument of social 
progress ; that it will provoke a tendency to 
confuse means and ends. They will say, 
moreover, that it is absurd to suggest that 
there can be any distinction between s0- 
ealled democratic natural science and _ so0- 
called anti-democratic natural science. The 
historical scientist will say that there is here 
an invitation to invent and improvise our 
historical materials, regardless of their cor- 
respondence with reality. Certainly this 
need not be true. The most copious and 
caustic satire of the present literary era 
comes from the pens of the critics of educa- 
tion. The frequency with which educational 
ills have been diagnosed as being not pur- 
posive is caused by proceeding from one 
fundamental assumption underlying in- 
separable corollaries. This goes deeper than 
the trivial truism that popular education is 
a prerequisite for competent self-govern- 
ment. Democracy is in essence the recogni- 
tion of individual personality as the supreme 
human value, and education is the effort to 
enable man to realize it. The unwillingness 
of the colleges to make the classrooms agen- 
cies for the dissemination of various brands 
of social and economic propaganda has been 
commendable. But it is not such propa- 
ganda when education becomes the faithful 
exponent of democracy, presenting its 
ideals, its aspirations, its pitfalls and the 
agencies for its accomplishments; when, in 
short, education shows it as a way of life, 
as a belief in human intelligence, as the 
habit of thoughtful, responsible and repre- 
sentative action and as a process that sets 
for itself the task of ennobling the human 
spirit. 

The universities in the anti-democratic 
countries have proclaimed already the na- 
tional character of the physical sciences; 
they have improvised national social 
sciences, out of all accord with history, to 
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suit the point of view of the régimes. The 
demoeratie universities must avoid similar 
mistakes. But they can not avoid them un- 
less the democracy in which they exist is 
able to transcend the point of view of the 
particular democratic state. If it is to avoid 
the blunders it condemns in the dictator- 
ships it must contain within itself the possi- 
bility of objectivity. It must be a concep- 
tion which requires that its universities 
perform the contradictory tasks of repre- 
senting it, without, however, falling into 
subjectivity. Consequently, the importance 
of the cultural régime in which a university 
exists, by which is meant the ready and full 
response to the stimuli that come from na- 
ture and life about it, can not fail to be of 
prime importance to it. 

What are the possibilities for a university 
devoted to such objectivity? To what ex- 
tent is the conception of objectivity consis- 
tent with democratic culture? At first 
impression it would seem to be of no great 
interest. The prevailing mood of our uni- 
versities for several decades has indeed been 
skeptical—skeptical even of democracy it- 
self. Of late there has been some transition 
even from skepticism to open defense of 
subjectivism itself. The complex process of 
acquiring knowledge, which is a historic 
process of shattering previous knowledge 
through new discriminations, and then of 
organizing the resulting discriminations, 
has been misunderstood. One aspect of the 
process of learning alone has been singled 
out for notice, and the phase of questioning 
previous knowledge is taken to be the whole 
process. This is skepticism, which in truth 
is only one phase in the development of 
knowledge. It is a phase in which the dis- 
criminations which upset the previous learn- 
ing assert themselves, and later develop into 
a new organization of the discriminations. 
It never can be the end of human thought, 
yet our American universities lately have 
existed on the assumption that it is suffi- 
cient. Such skepticism is not in accord with 
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the democratic origins of the United States. 
There are basic elements on which American 
culture rested at the very beginning, which 
are not consistent with the mood which has 
come over the American university of late. 
This is due probably to a failure to realize 
the favorable circumstances of the forma- 
tion of this country. Our democratic revo- 
lution in 1776 was fought under such rela- 
tively advantageous conditions that we do 
not appreciate entirely the victory. Ameri- 
ean culture really took shape under some of 
the most favorable circumstances in the his- 
tory of humanity. Before the American 
revolution was started it was already won, 
because the American patriots already had 
at their disposal the great body of English 
and French liberal thought which had been 
developed in the two most advanced Euro- 
pean countries. There were no ideological 
tasks for those who fought the American 
revolutionary war because they had at hand 
the ideas and thought of England and 
France, and on the intellectual front the 
founding fathers fought with those weapons. 
In substance this body of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century thought rested on the 
supposition that an accurate, scrupulous 
picture of the world could be discovered 
through human reason and experience ; it 
rested on the supposition that a rational and 
total world point of view could be formu- 
lated. That early starting point, however, 
is not in itself complete, because we must 
add the great contribution of the nineteenth 
century, which was the discovery of history. 
This means that the task of the democratic 
university of to-day is that of advancing 
science and history. Science is important 
because the pretensions of democracy have 
become realities only through scientific 
progress. History is important because the 
pretensions of democracy are proved when 
the historie development that has led to it 
are comprehended. 

The present attack on demoeracy also 
requires us to inquire whether it is capable 
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of expressing itself as a philosophy with a 
world conception. This is necessary under 
the pressure of rival systems. It can not 
pretend to be apart from the strife of sys- 
tem, for it too has to be one. On the 
French side, it asserted at the beginning to 
a total point of view. The intellectual world 
at the time of the establishment of the 
American state was led almost entirely by 
French thought. This thinking was not 
only the culmination of previous French 
thought, it had seized and developed the 
great liberal English thinking that had pre- 
ceded it. It expressed itself as a complete 
world point of view; it laid the theoretical 
basis for political democracy ; it discovered, 
it might be said, the rdle of education in 
human society; it was determined to root 
out every kind of backwardness that had 
afflicted humanity by bringing to the front 
the decisive place of science. This philo- 


sophical movement was the starting point 
for the new American state and later for the 
new French republic. 

For at least two reasons this great tradi- 


tion has not been understood of late in the 
United States. For one reason this body of 
theory was so well worked out and so thor- 
ough, and prevailed so definitely without 
challenge in the western world that America 
simply acted on the basis of it, without, how- 
ever, completely absorbing it and passing it 
into the stream of common thought, as was 
the case in France. In America its strength 
was its own undoing, because it never had 
to fight for recognition. Furthermore, there 
was in the nineteenth century a great attack 
on the conceptions of democratic France 
under the lead of German idealism, an at- 
tack that was vastly effective everywhere. 
At the present moment when democracy is 
so much in question it is proper to recon- 
sider the quarrel between the intellectual 
conceptions of the eighteenth century 
French encyclopedists and that of nine- 
teenth and twentieth century idealism in all 
its forms, in order to disentangle the rela- 
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tion that exists between them from the point 
of view of American democracy. Tulane as 
the representative of French democratic cul- 
ture in America should be in the lead in 
reopening this issue which affects so many 
sides of human knowledge. Indeed, because 
of its French heritage, it might well become 
the American center for post-Cartesian 
learning in general from the point of view 
of its significance to American democracy. 
Already at least one great American uni- 
versity has attempted to represent one world 
point of view consistently. Even in this in- 
stance, however, all connection with the 
American origins has been lost. In this case 
the historical aspect of human knowledge is 
disregarded. Objective knowledge is sought, 
but not from history. A world point of 
view is sought, but not alone through 
science. If the American starting point is 
the most progressive starting point yet 
known, we should reject all efforts to begin 
from a less advanced point of view. 

Tulane, I suggest, must try to represent 
democracy. It long since has devoted itself 
to some of the sciences through its splendid 
medical school. It has had courageous lead- 
ers and faculty representatives of the fine 
courage that democracy to-day requires. It 
is located in the only state where French 
liberal culture has left its mark. Through 
its civil code it is a child of the great French 
democracy, and is well suited to bring to the 
front France’s important philosophic con- 
tributions. 

Moreover, Louisiana also knew well the 
distinguished American democrats of the 
early nineteenth century, Jackson and 
Livingston. Jackson represented one of the 
outstanding democratic movements in his- 
tory; Livingston was the defender of civil 
liberties, and the magnificent theorist for a 
democratic conception of public and private 
law. Through him the best democratic 
thought of France and of England could 
have become naturalized in Louisiana. 

This, then, is a call to the universities to 
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be part of the democratic vanguard. It is 
for those who are resolute, intelligent and 
devoted to the purposes of American demo- 
cratic culture. It is for those who are eager 
to prepare themselves for what might be 
called democratic surrogacy, with the re- 
sponsibility and courage that this connotes. 
We need an affirmative democratic theory of 
action. Government has become not only 
our biggest business but also our biggest 
problem. One does not need to labor the 
point. A new day has arrived in which we 
find ourselves in a curious wonderland, and 
the institutions of higher learning should be 
the first to realize it. Those that are inde- 
pendent of political control have a particu- 
lar task. The private universities of 
America are in a special position as repre- 
sentatives of democracies in that they are 
best able to respond to the democratic de- 
mand for intellectual objectivity. There is 
much reason to believe that chiefly in the 
private universities there can exist the free- 
dom which is the fundamental condition to 
any such eoncept. Indeed, the private 
schools of the nation have earned their pre- 
eminent place because they can resist the 
pressure of the moment. The United States, 
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from the outset, placed its dependence on 
the great private schools and it is scarcely 
open to question that they have always 
played the leading part in the history of 
American education. Their importance nec- 
essarily increases in any period in which 
there is a tendency, from which the South 
has not been free, to misuse political control 
of state-supported universities. They should 
be supported, being as they are the last sure 
safeguard of democracy. In the field of 
behavior and action freedom is a relative 
term, but as applied to the mind it is an 
absolute. If man is not free to speak and 
to think he is not free at all. If he is not 
free to search for the truth; if he is not free 
to disagree with those in political power; if 
he is not free to read the books of his choice; 
if he is not free to investigate social and 
economic assumptions; if he is not free to 
form his own beliefs he is no longer a free 
man, but a slave. How such freedom and 
the institutions for such freedom can be 
made secure is the most important problem 
of our time. Upon its solution rests the 
future of democratic government, and the 
institutions dependent on such government, 
for life, liberty and the quest for truth. 


IS A NATIONWIDE FORUM MOVEMENT 
POSSIBLE? 


By JOHN W. HERRING 
THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


THE educational atmosphere crackles 
these days with interest in ‘‘forums.’’ And 
it is well. Talk, even at Babel, is an esti- 
mable thing. It is better to go wrong with 
vigor than by default. Must we, however, 
subscribe blindly to talk? Is it beyond pos- 
sibility that there may be found canons of 
discussion, of public conversation, of de- 
bate? May we dare to hope that public talk 
may be shaped into an educational instru- 
ment of undeniably constructive power? 


Probably few people are aware of the part 
which public talk plays in modern American 
life. Quantitatively, if you will. Attempts 
have been made to count the forums. But 
these tallies mean little because 99? per cent. 
of public talk is carried on without a label. 
It can not be tallied. Take a town of 500. 
It has a barber shop, a fire hall, two men’s 
Bible classes, a grange, a Parent Teachers’ 
Association and a Ladies Aid. Also it has 
a bar. Talk ranges from patent medicines 
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to the price of milk. In these latter days the 
Supreme Court, old age pensions and dicta- 
torship have leaked into the conversation. 

In larger communities an infinity of asso- 
ciations of business men, women voters, pro- 
fessional men and women, Italians, workers, 
young persons, Poles, Democrats, Republi- 
eans, Negroes, Rotarians, Catholics, Jews, 
Protestants, hobbyists, housewives, peace 
advocates, fraternal orders, ex-soldiers, etc., 
have entered the picture, each with its pro- 
gram, planned or accidental, of talk. 

What part in this whole process do the 
forum and the forum movement play? Or, 
perhaps, it might be more important to ask 
what part the forum movement should play ? 
For the forum, trademarked as such, is as 
yet a negligible force. It is the merest whis- 
per in the midst of the roar of our national 
public conversation. 

The ordinary description of the forum 
and its purposes is a general community 
gathering addressed by one or more speak- 
ers whose addresses are followed by a period 
in which the audience has its chance to ques- 
tion, to make comment or to challenge the 
speakers. Its purposes are the enlighten- 
ment of the citizen, the cultivation of toler- 
ance, the development of constructive criti- 
cism and letting off the steam of ‘‘dangerous 
radicalism.’’ 

How do ‘‘forums,’’ so-called in ordinary 
parlance, differ from the million odd knots 
of people discoursing on our common ills 
and wants? 

Actually the most obvious difference is the 
label. A forum group assembles for the con- 
scious purpose of public talk. It gives itself 
a name. The inner differences are numer- 
ous and important, but one can not gen- 
eralize about them. Forums, usually, stand 
for better led, better organized, more intel- 
ligent talk. They stand, usually, for a 
greater measure of tolerance, for a many- 
sided presentation. Usually. But there are 
thousands of groups not dubbed ‘‘forums’’ 
which match the average forum in all these 
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particulars, and which have in some respects 
a greater vitality. The purposeful discus- 
sion in study groups of the League of 
Women Voters is a case in point. The 
doughty bands of people by whose discus- 
sion and deeds were conceived and born the 
new city governments of Cincinnati, Mil- 
waukee and New York are cases in point. 

Thus the labeled forum has trademarked 
but one small part of a greater movement 
on which it has no patent. And this must 
be more clearly and more emphatically 
understood before forum enthusiasts can go 
on from here to make their most valuable 
contribution. At present, public schools, 
civic committees and the Federal Govern- 
ment are turning their attention to forums. 
It is acutely important that the present 
national picture be seen for what it is if this 
movement is to prove of great significance. 

Three critical questions must be asked. 
First, what is the actual ‘‘reach’’ of the 
present forum movement? Second, what 
are the limits of the movement, proceeding 
along present lines? Third, along what new 
lines must the movement proceed to pass 
these limits and become an important 
national force? 

First, what is the actual ‘‘reach’’ of the 
present forum movement? How many 
people does it touch? What freight does it 
carry as one small factor in the colossal task 
of moving public opinion? As noted be- 
fore, its part is thus far small. There are 
probably a million societies, cracker barrel 
and bar rail fraternities, committee cham- 
bers and what not where public opinion is 
made by group talk. There are thousands 
of journals, newspapers and radio programs 
that reach their millions daily. By contrast, 
there are but a few hundred forums, so 
labeled. Shake the forum movement down, 
divest your mind of judgments prompted by 
enthusiasm for the cause and you find that 
the veriest fraction of the American people 
come within its reach. Tally only those 
‘‘forumites’’ who attend enough meetings 
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to count in their education, and the total 
will reach at most a few hundred thousand 
persons, a small fraction of one per cent. 
of the populace. 

True enough, the quality of forum talk 
is exceptionally high by contrast with the 
prevailing bumble of public conversation. 
High in sense, courage, informedness and 
sobriety. The greatest function of the 
forum movement is to spread the spirit of 
fairness, the emphasis on intellectual hon- 
esty and concern for social justice in a world 
that is gravely short in all these particulars. 

Yet even so the scope of the movement is 
so limited that all claims must be sharply 
hedged. Certainly it can not now be de- 
scribed as an educational tool of major 
importance in present democratic practice. 

Second, what are the limits of the move- 
ment, proceeding along present lines? As- 
suming as true the foregoing estimate of the 
trademarked forum movement, dare we 
hope that it may grow to be democracy’s 
major educational tool? Can forums be 
spotted throughout the land in such num- 
bers that the forumites may be counted not 
in thousands but in millions? Can the 
American public be weaned away from its 
myriads of societies and clan gatherings and 
be induced to attend community forums 
instead? Or ean the public be persuaded 
to add forums to the schedule, already full, 
of special group activities? 

Presumably the answer to these questions 
is a small yes and a capital No. That is to 
Say, some people, probably a good many 
people, may be induced to substitute forums 
for something they are now doing or take 
them on as ‘‘one more thing’’ in an overly 
occupied world. To many people, also, 
forums may come as a heaven-sent activity 
to fill out lean lives. Doubtless there are 
plenty of Americans whose lives are not 
‘‘overorganized.’’ 

Yet for most people the answer is a capi- 
tal No. For two reasons: first, because the 
labeled forum usually makes its bid to an 
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ambiguous something called the ‘‘general 
community interest’’; second, because the 
modern American man is vigorously and 
engrossingly devoted to the pursuit of those 
obviously real and multitudinous group in- 
terests which are the chief earmarking of 
our twentieth century folk ways. 

It may be argued that the forum move- 
ment should stand or fall on its appeal to 
the ‘‘general community interest’’ for the 
simple and satisfying reason that the all- 
community ideal is broadest and best. In 
an important sense it is best. But it does 
not follow at all that group interest and 
group loyalty are at war with this ideal. 
Most humans are so constructed that they 
find the best and warmest things of life in 
little groups, family, church, club. The 
town, the state, the nation, the world family 
are constellations of these groups. The 
‘‘community’’ is a semi-abstract thing, 
built up of the compounded group life of 
the people. Occasionally men are moved to 
a passionate interest in that semi-abstrac- 
tion, the community. War, election day, 
the world series may stir people to an extra- 
ordinary intensity of feeling about the city, 
the state or the nation. But normally, day 
by day, they live in a more intimate and 
definable world of group ties. Out of this 
group life, unquestionably, comes the char- 
acter of the community. To a great extent 
the education of the community is a by- 
product of the education of the group. De- 
mocracy in America ean hardly rise higher 
than democracy in the family, the church, 
the school, the club and the factory. 

The job of the community forum, as of 
the press and radio (educationally speak- 
ing), is to ecross-fertilize group life and 
group thought, to sum up the agreements 
and the disagreements of the people. But 
the community forum, unlike the radio and 
the press, can not consistently maintain a 
general audience, our group interests and 
preoccupations being what they are. The 
community forum has a distinctive place 
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and a valuable one, but it can not normally 
expect to reach the masses of people, en- 
meshed as they are in our elaborated group 
life. Nor can it hope to do the basic edu- 
cational job, the job of building, informing, 
enriching, transforming the life within the 
group. 

In all this, we have been thinking of the 
labeled forum movement as something apart 
from the general run of group life, off by 
itself. This is not always the case. Some 
forums have been fitted naturally into the 
program of a church, a club or a chamber 
of commerce. As a rule, however, the 
forum movement has busied itself with con- 
eocting ‘‘city committees,’’ with bidding the 
‘‘gveneral public’’ come, with the job of find- 
ing a ‘‘central meeting place.’’ It has 
thought more about geography than about 
groups of people. 

Even assuming that we may look ahead 
to generous state or federal support of 
forums throughout the land as part of our 
public education program, it is highly un- 
likely that they will penetrate to the mass 
of the people in any general way if they 
continue the use of the present prevailing 
methods. 

Now our third question: What new meth- 
ods may be used to give the forum move- 
ment a greater reach? If the foregoing 
analysis is correct, to what conclusion does 
it compel those of us who are tremendously 
interested in forums and public talk in gen- 
eral? Does it compel a pessimism about the 
forum movement? Or does it point unmis- 
takably to the need for an about-face in our 
whole attack on the problem of developing 
worthwhile public talk? 

We are thinking to-day in terms of a pub- 
licly supported service of education in civ- 
ics, in public affairs. Already such a service 
is well begun, in forums under several 
branches of the Federal Government, in 
New York and other state forums. May it 
not be that leaders in these programs should 
say to themselves something like this: 
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Experience shows us that the general community 
forum is an upstream job. It costs heavily in time 
and money to entice even a fraction of the popu- 
lace to leave their ‘‘beats,’’ e.g., their normal 
group life and come to halls and auditoriums which 
are picked because of their central location in city 
or neighborhood. It takes special showmanship to 
turn the trick. The people we get will be mostly 
upper middle class nordics and intelligentsia. We 
can’t expect ordinarily to attract workers, Negroes, 
young people, Poles, Italians, Slovaks, and persons 
of low schooling in any numbers. We can’t count 
on much consistency in attendance. We’re forced 
to rely on the ‘‘drawing card’’ on the platform. 
In short, we struggle against the current. It’s 
worth doing. It brings to a community the 
personal impact of men who have done notable 
things, or thought notable thoughts. It brings a 
special stimulus, lifts the clarion call above the 
ordinary jumble of sounds. It sends us back to 
our usual walks with new heart. It sends long 
cracks shivering through the floes of our mental 
patterns and prejudices. It’s so worth doing that 
we’ll continue to do it at whatever cost. 

But we’ll try other methods too—we will say to 
the group of Polish young men who will not come 
to our community forums, do you want a forum in 
your club? We will say to the electrical workers 
who sniff at our ‘‘highbrow’’ forums, Can we help 
you arrange a program in your union? To the 
‘“leagues,’’ ‘‘associations,’’ civic agencies of all 
sorts we will say: Hello, you’re doing the same 
job we are; can we join forces, swap speakers and 
leaders, cooperate in community studies, compare 
results, share the burden of research, of gathering 
and spreading books, pamphlets, information? Can 
we cooperate in training schools for leaders? We 
will work out a plan for placing certain public 
resources at the service of non-partisan private 
agencies which are working for civic enlightenment. 
We will say to any natural group of people meeting 

anywhere in the community, Do you want to study 
and discuss public affairs, right there, where you 
are? We’ll help you. We don’t care where you 
meet. Help yourselves to our schools if you like. 
Meet in the cellar if you like. Where you are, 
we’ll go, if we’re asked. We aren’t an institution, 
laboring to win institutional medals. We’re not 
out to gather statistics and laurels. We’re the 
agent of a democratic people, appointed to serve 
those people in any way we can in their search for 
light on our communal affairs. 


May we say something like that and make 
it stick? 

Questions will be raised. What right has 
an agency of the government to help elec- 
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trical workers gain wisdom in a union hall, 
or Presbyterians see light in a vestry? The 
answer is, Why not? Or what right have 
we to cooperate with meetings in a Grange 
hall if the public school auditorium is 
empty? The answer is, if Grangers can get 
better results in a Grange Hall then let the 
auditorium stay empty. The function of 
public education is not to fill publie benches 
but to educate. Or what right have we to 
use public funds to give free help to the 
educational program of a private agency 
like a parent teacher association or a Polish 
club? There are three answers: first, they 
need it; second, a democracy cannot afford 
to turn down open chances to quicken the 
intelligence of its people; third, the most 
economical method in civie education is to 
meet people where they are. 

Basie questions are asked about the legiti- 
macy of governmental support for forums 
and publie talk. Can governments afford to 
do it? Will forums be used for propaganda 
purposes? To the first question, let it be 
replied that a democratic government can 
not afford not to support education of voters 
in publie affairs. In regard to the second 
question, let it be noted that propaganda 
campaigns do not pick forums as their nat- 
ural instruments. Propaganda forums have 
a habit of dying young. Furthermore, a 
forum program conducted on the elastic 
service basis sketched in above is warranted 
against overhead dictation. If the govern- 
ment were to pick a staff of a thousand 
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speakers and send them like the ‘‘four min- 
ute’’ men of 1917 to the far corners of the 
land, propaganda would probably result. 
Equally, probably it would prove a swift 
boomerang. A forum program should be 
self-determining, not only in each commu- 
nity, but in each group. Its volunteer and 
most of its employed leadership should be 
native. It must have public support to go 
far. It should be under a board with legal 
status, as a department of the schools, or of 
the library or as a commission jointly 
formed by the board of education, the 
library commission and representation of 
civie agencies. 

These venturings have been largely in the 
field of methods and organization. That, 
for the moment, is where the issue lies. In 
passing only, it must be noted that the argu- 
ment about the meat as opposed to the 
method of the forum, has just begun. How 
closely can the forum be hitched to the im- 
mediate action problems of the community ? 
How best can public talk be employed in a 
deep-running educational process which 
aims to aid every voter to become, within 
his range, a philosopher? We believe that 
here, as in the field of method, the brightest 
prospects lie before a program of close and 
patient group work. Little thinking is done 
in crowds. Reality is not close to synthetic 
groupings. Communities as a whole do not 
learn. Individuals learn. And they learn 
best where they play the game on the home 
field. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


ADOLF-HITLER SCHOOLS 


THE London Times reports that at the same 
hour on January 15 ten foundation-stones were 
laid in ten provinces of Germany, a beginning 
being made in building the thirty-two Adolf- 
Hitler schools. These will receive 4,000 spe- 
cially picked boys a year, and will train them 
and prove their worth for six years before pass- 
ing a quarter of them on to the four Castles of 
the National-Socialist Order. 


At the Castles there will again be training 
and selection for several years, and then once 
more those proved the most worthy will be 
passed on, at the age of thirty years, to the 
party university which is being built at Chiem- 
see, in the Bavarian Alps, where they will re- 
ceive their last training in National-Socialist 
principles. 

Candidates for the Hitler schools are chosen 
by the local cadres of the Hitler Youth: the 
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names to be passed on to the district and re- 
gional commands, who make the final selection 
of the 4,000 boys who will enter the schools at 
12 years of age. Each boy has to be sound in 
wind and limb. He has not to wear spectacles. 
His parents are to be hereditarily healthy. And 
although it is said that his parents need not be 
members of the party, their relations with the 
party or with the voluntary organizations, such 
as Winter Help, according to the Times, are 
certainly examined. 

Within the schools the curriculum is as far 
as possible to be left in the hands of the boys 
themselves. They will keep order by the prefect 
system, and there is planned to be the same easy 
relations between boys and masters as there are 
between the Hitler Youth and their leaders, 
where the comradely “Du” (thou) is always 
used. There will be no examinations, a boy 
being judged mainly on the development of his 
character and on his will to work, and instead 
of written reports, the Schulleiter (or school 
leader) will discuss the boy’s progress with his 
parents. 

The boys are being chosen from all classes and 
all ranks; and to allow no monetary obstacles to 
stand in the way, no fees of any kind are to be 
Even clothes provided, with 
books, “kis and bicycles as needed, and 10 
pfennifgs a day for the boy’s pocket. Until 
now the schools have been carried on temporarily 
in the Castle of the Order at Sonthofen; and of 
the 300 boys now there it is reported, as evidence 
of their democratic spirit, that 18 are boys who 
have lost their fathers, 10 are officers’ sons, 15 
are farmers’ sons, 30 are the sons of laborers, 60 
are clerks’ sons and 70 the sons of business men 
and officials. 

When boys are established in the schools they 
will be expected to take a full share in the local 
village or town branches of the Hitler Youth 
Movement and to join in the family circles. At 
the week-ends also they will cycle or ramble 
about the country, again mixing as fully as pos- 
sible with the working people. A third of the 
boys in rotation will live in homes outside the 
school. By special lessons on world polities and 
on National-Socialist philosophy, they will be 
kept in touch with the problems for which they 
are being trained. 

The teachers themselves have been similarly 
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chosen from all ranks, and are to be of different 
ages; some already appointed, for example, are 
only 26 years old, others wear the Iron Cross 
and the Blood Order of the 1923 Putsch. At 
18 the boys will leave the schools as athletes, 
politicians and scholars. Then there is a break 
of seven years before those selected go on to 
the Castles of the Order; they must first go into 
industry or into business and serve their time in 
the Labor Service Corps and in the army. 


THE DIET OF BRITISH SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 

THE annual report for the year 1936 of the 
chief medical officer of the British Board of 
Education has appeared. In an introduction to 
the report, Sir Arthur MaeNalty, as reported in 
the London Times, insists that education includes 
physical education and that, in order to obtain 
the full advantage from physical education, a 
child must receive an adequate and balanced diet. 
He quotes the figures relating to nutrition which 
were obtained in the years 1935 and 1936, and 
makes the following comparison: 
1936 


1935 
Per cent. 
4.6 


Excellent nutrition 
Normal 


The Times points out that when it is con- 
sidered that few of the children examined in the 
earlier year were reexamined later, and that the 
assessment was made by some 1,300 observers, 
the coincidence of the proportions is remarkable. 
It suggests that there are areas in which in- 
comes are not adequate. Sir Arthur MacNalty 
insists that the supplementary nourishment given 
to ill-nourished children should be particularly 
rich in the costly foods, for example, milk, 
cheese, eggs, butter, green vegetables, fruit and 
meat. 

During the year 139,662 children received free 
solid meals. This represents a small reduction 
in the figure of 143,179 for 1935, but the fall is 
considerably less than that which occurred be- 
tween 1934 and 1935. The total number of 
meals, including milk meals, provided free of 
charge increased from 87,000,000 in 1935 to over 
100,000,000 in 1936. This increase of 13,000,000 
was due to the rapid rise in the number of free- 
milk meals provided, which number has increased 
from 42,200,000 in 1934 to 63,700,000 in 1935 
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and 78,300,000 in 1936. It is urged that fresh 
milk should be supplied and that all milk should 
be pasteurized. 

Medical treatment, when called for, brings the 
school service into contact with general prac- 
titioners and hospitals. Sir Arthur MacNalty 
urges the need for a full measure of cooperation 
between all those who take part in the treatment 
of school children, and mentions the scheme for 
orthopedic treatment as a good example of what 
can be achieved by team work in which both 
private and public bodies are included. 


NEW COLLEGE OF TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Proressor DonaLp G. TEWKsBURY, recently 
dean of Bard College of Columbia University, 
will assume administrative responsibility for 
New College beginning in June, as has already 
been announced in ScHOOL AND SOCIETY. 

Professor Thomas Alexander, who for the 
past six years has been chairman of New Col- 
lege, will continue his association with it as a 
member of its advisory committee, comprising 
himself and Professors William C. Bagley, Ed- 
ward S. Evenden and Florence B. Stratemeyer, 
of Teachers College. 

Dr. Tewksbury, prior to becoming dean of 
Bard College, was associate professor of educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
During this time he was also lecturer on Far 
Eastern civilization and culture at Sarah Law- 
rence College, Bronxville. From 1922 until 
1927 he was assistant professor of education at 
Peking University, China. He is a graduate of 
Columbia College, 1920, and holds the A.M. and 
Ph.D. degrees from Columbia University. As 
author, he has published “The Founding of 
American Colleges and Universities.” 

New College was established six years ago as 
an experimental college for the training of pros- 
pective teachers. In this undertaking the edu- 
cational ideas of Professor Alexander have held 
a leading réle. The program includes a period 
of foreign study, experience in American indus- 
trial and agricultural communities and a period 
of interneship in actual school situations before 
a degre is granted. The enrolment of the col- 
lege is two hundred and seventy-five. 

In connection with its program of foreign 
study, groups of American students in the past 
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six years have studied educational procedure 
principally in Franee, Germany and England. 
In the United States New College operates a 
community development near Asheville, N. C. 
This comprises a farm, a school and a summer 
eamp. Members of the first graduating class of 
New College now hold responsible teaching posi- 
tions. The second class will graduate in June, 
receiving the degree of master of arts. Educa- 
tional authorities in America and Europe are 
reported to have paid close attention to this 
experimental school for training teachers. 


REPARATION TO PROFESSOR 
SCHAPER BY THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF MINNESOTA 


Unper date of January 29, the Associated 
Press sent out from Minneapolis the following 
release : 


Professor William A. Schaper, dismissed from 
the University of Minnesota teaching staff in 1917 
because he opposed entrance of the United States 
in the World War, was exonerated and all. action 
expunged from the records by the Board of Regents 
yesterday. 

Professor Schaper, now a member of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma faculty, will be offered the 
title of professor emeritus in the political science 
college. He was granted $5,000 remuneration, in- 
cluding the salary for the school year 1917-18. 

The regents included in the Schaper resolution 
declarations on academic freedom for professors 
intended to prevent a recurrence of such dismissals. 

Professor Schaper was discharged after a Min- 
nesota Safety Commission meeting decided that he 
was disloyal to the government in time of war. 
He had served as professor of political science since 
1904 after having served three years as assistant 
professor. 

Yesterday ’s resolution pointed out that Professor 
Schaper was ‘‘not furnished with a copy of the 
alleged information against him and that no 
charges were made against him that might have 
been considered by a faculty and, therefore, none 
were considered by such a committee. He was not 
confronted with his accusers, and he was not given 
sufficient time or opportunity to meet the charges, 
nor to engage counsel for his defense.’’ 

The board reopened the case after it received a 
letter from Governor Elmer A. Benson. 


To the issue of The New Republic for January 
19, Dr. Charles A. Beard contributed an article 
that begins with the following paragraph: 
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It has come to my knowledge that the friends of 
William A. Schaper are striving to correct the 
verdict of injustice rendered against him by the 
regents of the University of Minnesota amid the 
tempest of 1917. If they are successful, the au- 
thorities of the university will reexamine the evi- 
dence, expunge from the record the false accusa- 
tions and restore Professor Schaper to the standing 
that rightfully belongs to him. Should this act of 
contrition and correction be performed by the re- 
gents of the university, I shall feel that mine eyes 
have beheld a fulfilment far beyond ordinary ex- 
pectations. 

It is not often that institutions confess errors 
and make reparations. After all, what is the life 


of any person as compared with the eternity 
claimed by universities? In the preoccupations of 
their daily routine, professors are likely to let 
bygones be bygones and shrink from the turmoil of 


conflicts. As old trustees pass and new members 
come on the scene, they too are prone to ‘‘let the 
past slide’’ and fix their attention on problems in 
hand. If, therefore, Minnesota clears her records, 
a miracle will be performed. More than that—to 
academic liberty in America a pledge will be given 
that even the wild passions of war must not trample 
truth in the dust and justify the vengeance of 
individuals. 
THE SUSPENSION OF THE WORK OF 
BARD COLLEGE 

THE trustees of Bard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, have adopted resolutions suspending the 
work of the college at the close of the current 
academic year on June 30, because of lack of 
funds. Dr. Harold Mestre is acting dean. He 
states that every effort will be made by the 
trustees to secure either the productive endow- 
ment or the current funds necessary to resume 
the work of the college for the academic year 
1939-1940. It is estimated that the sum needed 
to enable the college to resume its work will be 
an additional endowment of $1,500,000, or the 
assurance of additional annual income equivalent 
to a reasonable return on such a capital sum. 

Bard College is financially wholly separate 
and independent of Columbia University, the 
educational system of which it is a part. The 
college is represented on the University Council, 
which frames larger academic policies, by two 
members of its faculty. The trustees of Bard 
College, who took action at a meeting on January 
26, called attention to the fact that in a recent 
annual report to the trustees of Columbia Uni- 
versity, President Nicholas Murray Butler wrote: 
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Bard College continues to make progress in a 
fashion which is truly admirable. The dean and 
faculty have attacked their problem with the ut- 
most vigor and are solving it in terms of educa- 
tional performance which is gratifying in the 
extreme. The student body is excellent and drawn 
from many different types of schools and from many 
different states. 

Despite these most encouraging facts, the trus- 
tees of Bard College are confronted by a grave 
financial problem. The economic depression, which 
it is hoped is now past, gravely affected the flow 
of gifts which have given the college its support. 
It is imperative that the trustees seek and receive 
without delay the relatively modest sums which are 
needed to enable them to meet the cost of carrying 
on the work of the college. To interrupt that work, 
or in any wise to damage its excellence or its im- 
portance, would be an educational tragedy. 


Dr. Mestre stated that President Butler said 
that he would do all in his power to aid the 
trustees of the college in securing the necessary 
financial support to enable it to resume and con- 
tinue its vitally important work. Dr. Butler 
said : 

The action which the trustees of Bard College 
have felt themselves obliged to take is simply tragic. 
It is almost unbelievable that in this day and gen- 
eration an American college of the highest and best 
type, which has been in existence for some eighty 
years and which during the last five years has 
gained a position of distinct leadership in the field 
of higher education, should be forced to suspend its 
work, even for a year, because its trustees can not 
secure the relatively small sum, namely $50,000, 
or $60,000 a year, needed to meet the cost of carry- 
ing it on. 

The site of the college, at Annandale-on-Hudson, 
is superb. Its academic buildings, its residence 
halls, its houses for the academic staff, its library 
and its chapel are all admirable. The faculty is 
excellent and the student body, the size of which 
taxes the resources of the college to the utmost, is 
eager and devoted. 

Yet from the multitude of individual and cor- 
porate benefactors the comparatively small sum 
needed to keep the college in operation can ap- 
parently not be had. I repeat, this constitutes an 
educational tragedy of grave significance in the 
life of our people. 


THE ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION 

SHapes of William Holmes McGuffey will 
linger around the Atlantic City convention when 
the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
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cipals celebrates the one hundredth anniversary 
of the MeGuffey Readers, in connection with the 
meeting of the American Association of School 
Administrators, from February 26 to March 3. 
The principals will have a banquet on February 


28 at which an improvised school room will. 


be set up. Eminent educators will represent 
the “scholars” in a school of MeGuffey’s day, 
and a schoolmistress will hold “recitations” in 
the manner of the old-time school. Among the 
scholars will be: James W. Crabtree, secretary- 
emeritus of the National Education Association ; 
Willis A. Sutton, Joseph Rosier, Florence Hale 
and Cornelia Adair, all former presidents of 
the National Education Association; and other 
educators. Ernest Horn, of the University of 
Iowa, will speak in the person of Mr. McGuffey; 
Ella J. Hamilton, formerly supervisor of elemen- 
tary edueation in Atlantie City, will be the 
schoolmistress; and Walter Evans, of Philadel- 
phia, will lead the group in choral reading. 
Mrs. Anne Yago McGuffey, daughter-in-law of 
the younger MeGuffey brother, will present vocal 
selections. 

The annual convention program will open with 
a vesper service on Sunday afternoon, February 
27, at which William Lyon Phelps, of Yale Uni- 
versity, will speak on “Truth and Poetry.” On 
the Monday morning program, Superintendent 
A. J. Stoddard, of Denver, chairman of the 
Educational Policies Commission, will discuss 
the work of the commission in an address en- 
titled “The Challenge to Complacency.” Floyd 
W. Reeves, chairman, will report on the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Education under 
the topie “Federal Relations to Education.” 
Payson Smith, of Harvard University, will pre- 
sent an honorary life membership in the asso- 
ciation to Charles H. Judd, of the University 
of Chicago, in recognition of his twenty-nine 
years of service to his university, from which he 
will retire in June. Dr. Judd will respond with 
an address on “Facing the Future.” 

On the Monday evening program, State Com- 
missioner E. W. Butterfield, of Connecticut, will 
speak on “The Publie School in Our Democ- 
racy,” and Helen Keller, world-renowned for her 
conquest of tremendous handicaps, will represent 
the American Foundation for the Blind, in an 
address entitled “A Word on Education.” 

“Youth Education To-day’—the 1938 Year- 
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book—will be presented to the convention on 
Tuesday morning, by E. E. Oberholtzer, Hous- 
ton, Texas, superintendent, chairman of the 
Yearbook Commission. Edwin A. Lee, director 
of the National Occupational Conference, will 
talk on “Occupational Adjustment.” The pro- 
gram will conclude with a forum on “Youth 
Problems,” presented by the members of the 
Yearbook Commission. Because of the intense 
interest in the subject at the present time, 
“Youth Education To-day” is expected to be one 
of the most significant yearbooks ever issued by 
the administrators. 

A “Good Neighbor Program” will be given on 
Tuesday evening, when the speakers will be His 
Excellency Francisco Costillo, Najera, Ambassa- 
dor from Mexico; Honorable Francis B. Sayre, 
Assistant Secretary of State; and a representa- 
tive from the Canadian Dominion. The pro- 
gram will be interspersed with music and dances 
symbolic of Mexico, Canada and the United 
States. 

Other speakers and their subjects which will 
round out the convention program are: James 
B. Conant, president, Harvard University, “Col- 
lege Education in a Democratic Society” ; George 
F. Zook, president, American Council on Eduea- 
tion, “Teacher Education”; Orville C. Pratt, 
superintendent of Seattle schools, “Teacher Wel- 
fare’; Frederick M. Hunter, chancellor, State 
System of Higher Education in Oregon, “The 
Next Step in American Education”; George D. 
Strayer, Teachers College, “Shall the People 
Control Their Schools?”; and John A. Sexson, 
superintendent of schools, Pasadena, Calif,, 
“Public Relations.” 

Superintendent John A. Sexson, Pasadena, 
first president of the American Association of 
School Administrators elected in advance of the 
convention by preferential ballot, officially 
adopted as election procedure at New Orleans 
last winter, will be presented to the convention 
by retiring President C. B. Glenn. Superinten- 
dent Sexson, according to the new by-laws, will 
not officially assume office until] March 15. 

Entertainment on the Atlantie City program 
will begin on Sunday evening when the National 
Broadcasting Company will present radio artists. 
On Wednesday evening, President Charles B. 
Glenn, of Birmingham, has planned a great 




















“Friendship Dinner,” at which plates will be 
laid for two thousand guests. James S. Gheen, 
philosophical humorist, will entertain; music 
will be furnished by the Detroit Schoolmen’s 
Club Chorus. Following the dinner, a dazzling 
ice carnival will be held in the huge arena of the 
Atlantie City Auditorium, at which professional 
stars will present difficult skating acts. After 
the carnival, the rink will be open to all for 
skating. Those who prefer to dance will find 
an orchestra awaiting them in the Auditorium 
Ballroom. 

The concluding program of the convention on 
Thursday afternoon will feature discovery and 
adventure, with Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd 
and John H. Finley, editor of the New York 
Times, participating. Motion pictures of Ad- 
miral Byrd’s exploits in the Antarctic will be 
shown. 

Exhibits at the Atlantie City convention ex- 
ceed in size and scope any previous exhibit at 
an educational convention. Some 250 different 
firms and organizations are participating, and 
the area in use is more than 80,000 square feet. 


Dr. WiLu1AM ALLAN NEILSON, since 1917 
president of Smith College, has informed the 
board of trustees of his intention to retire in 
the summer of 1939. Dr. Neilson served for 
two years as professor of English at Columbia 
University and in 1906 became professor of 
English at Harvard University. This position 
he held until he became president of Smith 
College. 


Dr. Witt1AM Henry McMaster, for the past 
thirty years president of Mount Union College, 
Ohio, has tendered his resignation to the board 
of trustees. He now has leave of absence and 
will relinquish the presidency at the close of the 
academie year. During Dr. McMaster’s absence, 
Dean Melvin W. Hyde is administering the work 
of the president’s office. 


Dr. Gorpvon G. SINGLETON has taken up his 
work as president of Mary Hardin-Baylor Col- 
lege, Belton, Texas. He is the fifteenth presi- 
dent of this institution, which is said to be the 
oldest women’s college west of the Mississippi. 
On April 20 of last year, Dr. John Crumpton 
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The exhibits include almost every type of equip- 
ment and supplies used in the operation of 
schools, from paper clips and erasers to buses 
and school building ventilators. 

Advance hotel registrations indicate atten- 
dance at Atlantic City which will exceed the 
10,000 who registered at New Orleans last year. 
In addition to the administrators, twelve offi- 
cially allied departments and organizations and 
numerous other groups of similar interests will 
meet at the same time. Among them are: Amer- 
ican Educational Research Association; Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals; Depart- 
ment of Rural Education; Department of 
Secondary School Principals; Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction; De- 
partment of Vocational Education; National 
Association of High School Supervisors and 
Directors; National Council of Chief State 
School Officers; National Council of Childhood 
Education; National Council of Edueation; Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education; Na- 
tional Society of College Teachers of Education. 

BELMONT FARLEY 





Hardy resigned and became president emeritus 
after celebrating his twenty-fifth anniversary as 
president of the college. 


Dr. U. P. Heprick, since 1928 director of the 
New York State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva, retired on January 15 on his 
sixty-eighth birthday. He had previously been 
head of the department of pomology and is 
known for his work on the small fruits of New 
York State and as author of “A History of 
Agriculture in the State of New York.” 


Dr. C. M. Kwneier, associate professor of 
political science at the University of Illinois, 
has been offered the position of director of re- 
search for the newly established Illinois Legis- 
lative Council. The salary for the position has 
tentatively been placed at $5,800. 


WituiamM A. JACKSON, honorary secretary for 
America of the Bibliographical Society of Lon- 
don, has been appointed associate professor of 
bibliography at Harvard University and assis- 
tant librarian of Harvard College. 
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Joun R. MILuer, who has been a member of 
the staff of the N. W. Harris Publie School 
Extension of Cleveland since 1918, has been 
appointed acting curator. 


Dr. IRA Y. Baker, who since 1914 has served 
as assistant county superintendent, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools in Adams 
County, Pa., to sueceed J. Floyd Slaybaugh, 
who recently retired. 


Miss CHARLOTTE RYAN, city librarian at Jack- 
sonville, Illinois, has been appointed superinten- 
dent of the Extension Division of the State 
Library. She succeeds Miss Margaret Gilbert, 
who has resigned. 


Dr. GorpoN Barcuay, acting director of the 
school of edueation at the Russell Sage College 
at Troy, N. Y., will succeed Miss Tressa J. 
Meyer as director of freshmen. Miss Meyer 
has resigned to accept a position in the per- 
sonnel division in New York City of the State 
Department of Labor. 


Dr. Georce E. Barner, professor of eco- 
nomies at the Johns Hopkins University, who 
had been on leave of absence studying labor 
legislation in New Zealand and Australia, has 
been ordered to return to this country for treat- 
ment of a fever which he has contracted while 


abroad. 


Dr. Marvin L. Fair has leave of absence as 
professor of transportation and public utilities 
at Temple University, Philadelphia, to enable 
him to become research director for a survey 
under the Federal Communications Commission 
of radio and safety requirements on the great 
lakes and inland waters. Dr. Fair took active 
charge as research director on February 1. 


Mrs. JULIA VAN DeERNOOT, secretary of the 
committee on legislation of the Board of Higher 
Kdueation, New York City, has been elected 
chairman of the Hunter College Retirement 
Board. 


Dr. JAMES T. SHOTWELL, professor of history 
at Columbia University, has been appointed a 
member of the League of Nations Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation. 


Dr. JAMES RowLAND ANGELL, formerly presi- 
dent of Yale University and now in charge of 
educational programs for the National Broad- 
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casting Company, has been elected a director of 
the company. Dr. Gano Dunn, president of 
Cooper Union, has been elected a member of 
the board of directors of the Radio Corporation 
of America and of the International Broadeast- 
ing Company. He fills the vacancy due to the 
recent death of Newton D. Baker, formerly 
Seeretary of War. 


Rosert C. Moors, for twenty-three years ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation, will retire on June 30. According to the 
Journal of the Illinois Edueation Association 
he was elected secretary without either staff or 
equipment. At that time there were only a few 
hundred members. The association now has over 
forty-four thousand members, a permanent staff 
and a modern two-story building. 


Dr. CLARENCE C. HENSON, director of the 
Isidore Newman School, New Orleans, has been 
elected president of the Tulane Society for the 
Study of Education. 


Dr. J. H. Putnam, who directed the survey 
of schools at the University of British Columbia, 
has been appointed a member of a group which 
is now starting a survey of Protestant schools 
in the Province of Quebec. He fills the vacancy 
created by the resignation owing to the pressure 
of academic work of Professor Peter Sandiford, 
of the University of Toronto. 


Dr. HEtnricH BRUENING, formerly Chancellor 
of Germany and now a member of the staff of 
Harvard University, has been invited to confer 
with the Rowell Commission on Dominion- 
Provincial Affairs at Ottawa, Canada. 


Dr. T. E. Grecory, formerly professor of 
economies at the London School of Economies, 
has arrived in India to assume the position of 
economic adviser to the Government of India. 


Dr. NicHotas Murray BurTwer, president of 
Columbia University, has accepted the chairman- 
ship of the Rudyard Kipling Memorial Fund 
Committee of America, which will cooperate 
with committees already established in Great 
Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the 
Union of South Africa and India in raising a 
one million dollar fund to provide a permanent 
memorial to the author and his services to the 
English-speaking peoples. Dr. Butler stated 
that the purpose of the Kipling Memorial Fund 
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Committee will be “to raise a fund to endow 
traveling fellowships and scholarships for young 
men in any part of the English-speaking world, 
to aid them in their studies and in becoming 
familiar with other peoples than their own who 
use the English language.” 


Dr. Morris R. CouHeEN, retiring professor of 
philosophy at the College of the City of New 
York, was the guest of honor at a dinner given 
at the Hotel Astor, New York, on January 28. 


Dr. James B. Conant, president of Harvard 
University, will speak at the sixth annual mid- 
winter alumni meeting at Williams College on 
February 12-13. The subject of his address will 
be “The relative part that the president, faculty 
and trustees of a college should have in the 
selection, promotion and dismissal of faculty 
members.” 


Dr. Harry Woopsurn CuHass, chancellor of 
New York University, and Dr. Henry Noble 
MacCracken, president of Vassar College, were 
guests of honor at the annual luncheon of the 
Vassar Club, which was held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on January 29. 


Dr. Wiitu1AM F. Russet, dean of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, was the principal 
speaker at a dinner given in connection with the 
annual meeting of the New York State Bankers 
Association on January 25. 


Dr. Harvey 8. Hincks, head of the depart- 
ment of speech and dramaties of the State 
Teachers College at Memphis, Tenn., died on 
January 29. 


Dr. FERDINAND Brunot, honorary dean of the 
faculty of letters of the University of Paris, 
well known as a grammarian, died on January 
30 at the age of seventy-eight years. After 
filling various minor positions, Dr. Brunot went 
to the Sorbonne, where he became professor of 
French grammar. In 1919 he was made dean 
of the College of Liberal Arts at the University 
of Paris, retiring in 1936. 


At the annual meeting of the National Kin- 
dergarten Association, held at its headquarters 
in New York City on January 21, the president, 
Major Bradley Martin, reported that forty-five 
new full-time and thirty-six part-time kinder- 
gartens had been established in 1937 as a result 
of the efforts of the association. These classes 
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are scattered through twenty-three states, three 
of them in New York. The part-time classes 
are confined to Utah and Idaho. The associa- 
tion voted to continue its efforts on behalf of 
the Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill as well as 
the Copeland-Bloom Bill, also the bills pending 
in the New York State Legislature which recom- 
mend the inclusion of kindergarten children in 
the appropriation of state school funds. The 
following officers were elected: Major Bradley 
Martin, president; Hon. P. P. Claxton, hon- 
orary president; Miss Lena Madesin Phillips, 
vice-president; Mrs. Roger C. Aldrich, secre- 
tary; Miss Bessie Locke, executive secretary; 
Julian M. Gerard, treasurer. 


THE Eta Chapter of California of Phi Beta 
Kappa was installed at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles on January 14. _ Dr. 
Robert Andrews Millikan, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive council of the California Institute of 
Technology, acted as installing officer, and Dr. 
Charles B. Lipman, dean of the Graduate Divi- 
sion of the University of California, delivered 
an address on: “A Proposed New Role for Phi 
Beta Kappa in American Education.” The fac- 
ulty officers of the chapter are: President, Dr. 
Alexander Green Fite; First Vice-president, Dr. 
Bennet M. Allen; Second Vice-president, Dr. 
Margaret Sprague Carhart; Third Vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. Frederick C. Leonard; Secretary, Dr. 
Paul H. Daus; Treasurer, Dr. Herbert Benno 
Hoffleit, and Counsellors, Dr. Gordon S. Wat- 
kins and Dr. Alfred E. Longueil. Two alumni 
members (from the class of 1928), one member 
for the Alpha of Virginia Chapter, and twenty- 
seven members in course (from the classes of 
1937, 1938 and 1939) were initiated into the 
chapter, of which there are fifty-eight charter 
members, mainly members of the local faculty. 


INTENSIVE courses in the study of the Chinese 
language will be offered from June 27 to August 
20 this year at the University of Michigan by 
the American Council of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. Instruction will be under the direc- 


tion of Dr. George A. Kennedy, of Yale Univer- 
sity. The introductory course, designed to give 
an elementary reading knowledge of modern 
Chinese in eight weeks, is said to have proved 
successful during its initial session in 1937. 
This year, in addition to the introductory course 
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for beginners, a second-year course for advanced 
students is being offered, comprising newspaper 
Chinese, stories from Chinese history and selec- 
tions from well-known Chinese novels. The 
project has been planned primarily for the 
benefit of graduate students and others profes- 
sionally interested in Far Eastern activities who 
lack time for full-year study of the language. 
The 1937 elass ineluded instructors and research 
fellows in history, political science, mathematics, 
physies, philosophy, geography, ete., and repre- 
sented in addition art, business and editorial in- 
terests. A limited number of tuition scholar- 
ships and grants-in-aid are available for those 
desiring to enroll for the summer session. Ap- 
plications should be addressed to Jean W. Ken- 
nedy, 80 Howe Street, New Haven, Conn., not 
later than May 1. 


Tue American Institute of Cinematography 
has appointed a committee to inquire into the 
effect of the cinema on international relations. 
Members of the committee, which is cooperating 
with the University of Southern California, in- 
clude J. Eugene Harley, professor of political 
science, chairman; Dr. Rufus B. von KleinSmid, 
president of the university, institute director; 
and Boris Morkovin, assistant director. 


Tue Library School of George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers has received a gift of $100,000 
from the General Education Board toward a 
permanent endowment. The Peabody Library 
School is a graduate school for the training of 
school and college librarians and is one of the 
four nationally accredited professional schools 
for librarians in the South. In addition to its 
program for the training of librarians it has 
provided courses in library work for teachers 
and school administrators in cooperation with the 
departments of education and English. 


To perpetuate the memory of Dr. Oliver Per- 
kins Terry, for many years head of the student 
health service at Purdue University, Mrs. Terry 
has given the university $30,000. The former 
Theta Chi fraternity house, which has been the 
property of the Purdue Research Foundation, 
will be known hereafter as the Oliver Perkins 
Terry house and will be used to provide a type 
of housing for men not heretofore afforded by 
the university. 

THE trustees of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Seiences have decided to ask corporate mem- 
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bers of the institute to vote on two major 
changes. One would establish an executive com- 
mittee of fifteen, to be elected annually ; the other 
would transform the office of president into a 
paid position, which would be filled by an exee- 
utive who would devote all his time to the 
institute. 


THE educational facilities of the Franklin In- 
stitute, Philadelphia, through a cooperative ar- 
rangement, are being made available to public 
school pupils of Pennsylvania. The scientific and 
industrial museum was officially opened on Janu- 
ary 1, 1934. From the beginning, the school 
children of the city of Philadelphia have been 
admitted to the museum and planetarium upon 
presentation of school tickets issued without 
charge. In May, 1934, after further studying 
the school activities, the institute adopted the 
policy of admitting suburban school children into 
the museum and planetarium at an educational 
discount rate. Evidence of the success of this 
arrangement may be seen in the fact that up to 
the present time over 200,000 pupils have visited 
the museum, while approximately the same num- 
ber visited the planetarium. The institute is 
conducting monthly special demonstrations, so 
that the students will get the utmost benefit from 
the 4,000 action exhibits in the fields of astron- 
omy, chemistry, engineering, graphie arts, phys- 
ics and medicine. 


THE Philadelphia Board of Education on 
January 1 adopted an economy program pro- 
viding the expenditure of only $1,771,500 to 
bring the 1938 budget of the publie schools into 
line with a recent State Supreme Court decision 
banning a tax increase. The retrenchment ap- 
proved by the board amounts to $410,879, which 
includes a decrease in the salaries of 3,705 school 
teachers, and is effective as of January 1. 
Fifteen night schools, which have an enrolment 
of 17,000, will be closed at the end of the current 
term, to save an estimated $131,500. It is 
hoped to make up a large part of the remaining 
deficit by selling unused school properties. 


THE London Times writes that the value of 
instructional films for children is gradually be- 
coming recognized by local education authorities. 
Preliminary statistics obtained from a survey 
recently conducted by the British Film Institute 
show that a comparatively large number of 
schools are now cooperating with neighboring 
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cinemas in the presentation of children’s mati- 
nées for which suitable films are specially 
chosen. The survey was carried out by means 
of an inquiry card circulated, with the coopera- 
tion of the Cinematograph Exhibitors’ Associa- 
tion, to every cinema in the country. From the 
hundreds of replies received it has become evi- 
dent that roughly 75 per cent. of British picture 
theaters run regular performances for children 
and that in an increasing number of instances 
these performances are actively supported by 
local institutes, schools and other organizations. 
One Northern cinema, for example, gives spe- 
cial performances for children once a fort- 
night, which are attended in school hours by 
over 1,500 boys and girls from neighboring 
schools accompanied by their teachers. The 
programs are compiled by the manager of the 
theater working in close cooperation with the 
headmasters and headmistresses. Certain areas 
reported, however, that there was still great 
prejudice against the educational film. One 
cinema manager wrote bitterly that, in spite of 


WHAT CAN THE TEACHER DO TO IN- 
CREASE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY’S 
CHANCES OF SURVIVAL? 


THE citizens of ancient Rome believed that 
Rome would endure forever; they thought that 
the center of civilization was destined to remain 
eternally on the banks of the Tiber. The early 
Christians thought that the Romans were mis- 
taken. To be. sure they believed that Rome 
would last as long as the world endured, but they 
thought that the world would soon come to an 
end. 

The average American has a faith in the per- 
manence of democracy which is no less naive. 
He lives in an intellectual hothouse, unaware that 
blizzards are brewing on the outside, and he 
assumes that democracy will endure for millen- 
nia. Yet it is obvious to the educator who tries 
not to be the “prisoner of his own date” not only 
that democracy is in jeopardy but that it can not 
endure unless a multitude in every profession 
arises to its defense. Liberty must be fought 
for anew by each generation. Teachers are in 
a strategie position in this battle; upon them 
more than on the members of any other profes- 
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all his efforts, authorities in his district “talked 
platitudes, criticized constantly, but never as- 
sisted.” That attitude on the part of educa- 
tional authorities, although once comparatively 
common, is apparently steadily becoming more 
rare. It is ealeulated that over 250,000 children 
now attend these matinées regularly every week. 


A WIRELESS message from Geneva to The New 
York Times dated January 14 reads: “The ever- 
growing popularity of skiing and Alpine winter 
sunshine has led to the formation at Lausanne 
of a Swiss committee under Samuel Campiche 
with the aim of establishing a university in the 
high Alps. It is argued that this would allow 
students to enjoy winter sports with a minimum 
of expense and loss of time from studies and a 
maximum continuity in health. It also is be- 
lieved that such a university would prove to be 
an asset for Switzerland by drawing more for- 
eign students. All existing Swiss universities 
are in cities with altitudes normally too low for 
skiing.” 


sion rests the burden of leadership in the fight 
to maintain and improve American democracy, 
a democracy that ean be maintained because it 
is improved. If teachers fail in this task, then 
we can rest assured that our nation will pass 
milestone after milestone along the road which 
was clearly charted by James Truslow Adams 
when he said, “Far down the path which Amer- 
ica is now treading . .. in the shadow of the 
future, but all too clearly visible to the historian, 
stands, biding his time, the sinister figure of the 
man on horseback, the dictator.” 

There are, I believe, five lines of action which 
we teachers could adopt which would materially 
increase American democracy’s chances of sur- 
vival. 

(1) We ean get into the heads of a multitude 
of future voters the conviction that democracy 
is in danger. Our intellectual climate is domi- 
nated by the theory of evolution. As popularly 
understood that theory assumes that men are 
ascended from monkeys and that progress is to 
go onward and upward, automatically and for- 
ever. It is believed that democracy is the last 
sprout on the evolutionary tree, and that it will 
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endure as long as men live on this planet. In- 
deed I recently heard the superintendent of 
publie instruction of a great state declare that 
“democracy is inevitable.” 

Yet I suppose there has been no time since the 
defeat of Napoleon when the international out- 
look for democracy has been so black. Twenty 
years ago we fought a war “to make the world 
safe for democracy” and there are fewer democ- 
racies in the world to-day than there were then. 
In Germany the Social Democrats were so sure 
that “It can’t happen here” that they let Hitler 
get into power. In the United States we find 
that demoeratie processes are in disrepute. The 
publie speaker can usually get a laugh by point- 
ing to the United States Senate as the horrible 
example of ineptness and blundering. The only 
honest politician, say our cynies, is a dead one. 
Our “best men” do not go into polities. “You 
could not get the best men elected,” said Colonel 
House over twenty years ago. 

Biologists insist that there is nothing auto- 
matic in the evolutionary processes and that the 
possibility of regress is just as real as the possi- 
bility of progress. If multitudes of Americans 
fail to realize this, if they do not come to know 
that Demoeracy may appear to some future his- 
torian merely as the political phase of the nine- 
teenth century culture, then the victories which 
our forefathers won will be lost because their 
sons were too confident. But therein lies the 
opportunity and the task of the teacher. 

(2) We ean teach our students to realize the 
limitations as well as the strengths of democracy. 
The average man’s faith in democracy is 90 per 
cent. emotion, derived from the speeches he hears 
on the Fourth of July, and it is thoroughly 
uncritical. He needs to be made aware that 
democracy has its weaknesses. It is for exam- 
ple much slower than other types of government. 
Children of the machine age as we are, we are 
prone to equate good government with efficient 
If what we want in government is 
good roads, pure water, more airports and 
prompt garbage disposal then we are fertile 
ground for fascist propaganda. For democ- 
racies appear to the uncritical observer to be 
hopelessly inefficient. The impatient business 
man who eries, “What this country needs is Mus- 
solini,” must be reminded that it takes more time 
for a population of a hundred and thirty million 


government. 
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people to make up its mind than it does for a 


dictator. He needs also to remember that the 
decision of the people will consider the welfare 
of all while that of the dictator will be heavily 
weighted by self-interest. 

Another weakness of democracies is that they 
must necessarily adopt the standards which the 
populace will support. These standards are ob- 
viously not the highest standards culturally or 
morally. Yet in the long run they are superior 
to the standards of philosopher kings or benevo- 
lent despots. For no means has yet been dis- 
covered of keeping the kings philosophers or 
the despots benevolent. 

(3) We can teach our students that there is 
a very real sense in which John Citizen is the 
governmental expert. Some self-satisfied erit- 
ies insist that John Citizen is a dumb eluck— 
fourteen-years-old intelligence—and unfit to 
vote. How can we, they aver, turn the intricate 
affairs of government over to the man on the 
street. 

The fallacy of this position is clear. Prob- 
lems of two types call for solution in any state: 
one has to do with the selection of the program 
of government, ends and means; the other with 
the execution of this program. Now John Citi- 
zen himself qualifies as the expert when it comes 
to settling problems of the first sort. For the 
program of government is undertaken in order 
to meet the needs of the average man and no one 
knows what these needs are as well as does John 
Citizen himself. No lesson of history is more 
impressive than the fact that rulers as a class 
have never made the interests of the people para- 
mount. Gladstone, writing near the end of his 
long career, declared, “I painfully reflect that in 
almost every great political controversy of the 
last fifty years, the leisured classes, the educated 
classes, the wealthy classes, the titled classes have 
been in the wrong.” The democratic system, 
permitting as it does the average man to decide 
the program of government, is the only govern- 
mental means yet devised for insuring protection 
from selfish rulers. 

Political leaders of course have been, on the 
whole, brilliant men. Democracy can always 


make use of this brilliance; for the superior in- 
sights of the best minds can always be utilized 
by average minds in making decisions on the 
problems of government. 


Indeed, democracy 
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can be in large part a process of choosing 
between the various offerings of the best minds. 
(4) We can give our students a vital educa- 


tion in choosing. The late S. L. Rothafel, better | 
_ber? Do you follow the activities of the Ameri- 


known as Roxy, declared, “the showmanship idea 
of yesterday was to give the public what it 
wanted. You don’t know 
what they want and they don’t know what they 
want.” There is no reason to suppose that the 
publie will ever know what it wants as long as 
present conditions maintain. 

We are fed a great deal of pap to-day to the 
effect that the object of American education is 
to make people think. The object of the schools 
which I have attended and in which I have 
taught was chiefly to get students to remember 
and to conform. College students are required 
to get as much of the professor’s lecture as they 
can into their notebooks and then to pass it back 
to him on examination papers. A different idea, 
a different ambition, a different necktie are 
laughed off the campus by the youngsters who 
are supposed to be learning how to think. 
American education does not train people to 
But it must if democracy is to 


This is a fallacy. 


make choices. 
survive. 
all the people choose. How can we expect men 
to come suddenly to the point of being capable 
of deciding the great coming issue of public 
ownership when they have never been allowed to 
decide for themselves whether Latin is a desir- 
able subject of study, or whether chapel is a 
profitable daily exercise? We learn to choose 
by choosing; and we learn through our mistakes 
as well as through our successes. We think of 
our civilization as democratic in nature, yet most 
of our attitudes toward those under our control 
we inherit from the era of monarchy, an age 
when the king and his representatives supplied 
all the answers. In business, in education, in 
most churches and in many families we rely 
heavily on a monarchical system. We teachers 
ean, by developing an education in choice, de- 
velop skill in choosing—a skill which is essential 
to the ongoing of democratic institutions. 

(5) As individuals and as a profession we 
teachers must be ever alert to defend academic 
freedom and civil liberties wherever they are 
threatened. If our sons live under a dictator it 
will be because we, their fathers, were too busy 


For democracy is a process in which 
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or too afraid to fight in the guerilla warfare 
which the enemies of liberty constantly wage. 


‘Is there an organization in your state that is 


fighting the teacher’s oath? Are you a mem- 


can Civil Liberties Union? Are you determined 
to defend the civil liberties of those with whom 
you thoroughly disagree? Are you aware that 
many organizations in the United States to-day, 
some of them claiming to be super-patriotic, are 
threatening the civil liberties of minority groups? 
More precious than economic security, than 
bodily health, than all the comforts which mark 
our day as contrasted with the privations of the 
frontier, is freedom of speech, of press and of 
assembly. They are constantly under fire, and 
they must be guarded. 


JOHN PauL WILLIAMS 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGE 


POSSIBLE FUNCTIONS OF FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE STUDY 

THE learning of a foreign language introduces 
students to the study of speech. It makes them 
speech conscious. The tendency in this country 
to neglect and abuse speech results in the muti- 
lation of words, syllables and whole syntactical 
constructions. Yet modern conditions (radio, 
absorption of foreign elements in our popula- 
tion) demand the cultivation of sensitiveness to 
speech-values if our language is not to decline. 
Foreign language study awakens this sensitive- 
ness. 

Foreign language study is in a position to 
enrich the vocabulary of the student. Surveys 
have shown that the study of German and Latin 
actually results in larger vocabularies. Ordinary 
intercourse in this country is practised with a 
minimum of mental effort. The extensive use of 
slang impoverishes the vocabulary of those who 
depend largely upon it. Foreign language study 
shocks students into the use of a wider vocabu- 
iary. The rich play of synonyms in the foreign 
tongue simply will not be reduced to everyday 
slang. 

According to President Eliot, there are four 
processes that are essential to the educated mind: 
“observing accurately ; recording correctly ; com- 
paring, grouping, and inferring justly; and ex- 
pressing the results of these operations with 
clearness and force.” All these processes are 
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paramount in language work, which, if pursued 
for a reasonable length of time, ean not fail to 
influence the whole personality. The mental 
processes required for the mastery of a language 
are therefore most significant in relation to the 
total edueation of any individual. 

The radio and the airplane are transforming 
the world into a single community. Messages in 
foreign tongues and people speaking only for- 
eign languages are reaching us with ever-increas- 
ing frequency. Are Americans adequately edu- 
cated who ean not enjoy in the original language 
the works of Thomas Mann, Richard Wagner, 
and the voeal compositions of Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Schubert, Schumann, Strauss, Wolf and 
a host of others? 

Travel from America to foreign countries is 
becoming more and more common. Are Amer- 
icans who depend solely upon their English ade- 
quately prepared to profit from their travels? 

Americans have many times been reproached 
for their provineialism. Is not language study 
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an ideal instrument for overcoming provincial- 
ism, fostering friendliness among nations and ad- 
vaneing the cause of peace? 

We are said to be approaching an era of 
greater leisure for all. It seems certain that the 
adequately educated people of this era will be 
people who have cultivated hobbies. What 
hobby in the line of learning offers greater 
return than that of language, with its unlimited 
ramifications, with its vast storehouse of litera- 
ture, learning, art, trade, invention, science, 
amusement, sport, ete.? 

Without communication human advancement 
would falter; without speech civilization would 
die. The study of language is the most strategic 
study of all because it includes all. It is the 
universal key. And the study of a foreign lan- 
guage has incaleulable potentialities for making 
Americans alert, dynamic and integrated in the 
modern world. 

Henry Sarrorp Kina 

REED COLLEGE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE STANFORD SCHOOL-PRESS RELA- 
TIONS INVESTIGATION 

Tue Stanford School-Press Relations Investi- 
gation, which is being conducted under a grant 
of $7,500 from Foster and Kleiser Company of 
San Francisco, is developing much _ interest 
among both the daily newspapers and the higher 
institutions of the Pacifie Coast. Already 
enough evidence is in hand to indicate that the 
area covered by the investigation is (1) virtually 
virgin territory in so far as scientific study of 
it is concerned, and (2) it is an area in which the 
two social institutions affected—the press and 
the college—admit themselves as having operated 
none too effectively in the past. 

The problem set up by the investigation is to 
determine the practices employed by the daily 
newspapers and the higher institutions of the 
Pacifie Coast in gathering and publishing uni- 
versity and college news. From the first, it was 
recognized by the advisory committee—com- 
posed of administrative officials of major higher 
institutions and editorial officials of major daily 
newspapers in California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington—that no formal procedure could be suc- 


cessfully employed in securing the facts desired. 
It was consequently decided that the case study 
method be used, thereby eliminating the usual 
“dry and unwelcome” questionnaire. As the 
committee pointed out, neither busy editors nor 
college and university administrators could be 
expected to look with favor upon filling out 
long questionnaires asking for information the 
greater part of which they would have reason 
to believe would prove of questionable value 
if and when assembled. 

The soundness of adopting the case study 
method has been proven by the results thus far 
obtained. Personal visits have been made by 
the director to fourteen daily papers and eight 
higher institutions in the State of Washington 
and to seven daily papers and six higher institu- 
tions in the State of Oregon. Contacts in the 
newspaper in almost every instance were made 
with the editor, the editorial writer (if any), the 
managing editor, the city editor, the state editor, 
the sports editor and the education editor (if 
any); and in the colleges and universities, with 
the presidents, vice-presidents, directors of pub- 
lie relations, directors of news bureaus, deans 
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and directors of schools and departments of 
journalism and other faculty members. 

Each editor was invited to write and mail to 
the director of the investigation: (1) a careful 
statement outlining the procedures used by the 
newspaper in gathering and publishing higher 
institutional news; (2) a discussion of the diffi- 
culties and needs the paper faces in this opera- 
tion; (3) suggestions for improvements, new 
procedures or developments which would be of 
assistance in making the relations between the 
press and higher institutions more effective. 

Each newspaper was also requested to keep a 
record for an average week of all the higher 
institutional news received by it—national, state, 
local, special, and otherwise; to clip all the 
higher institutional news it printed during this 
week; and to check the clippings against the 
total amount of news received, analyzing that 
part not printed to show why it failed to be 
used. It was asked that this material likewise 
be mailed to the director. 

The same procedure was followed in the case 
of the colleges and universities. The officials of 
each institution were requested to write state- 
ments showing how they assemble and supply 
the newspapers with news, and in addition, to 
keep a record for a period of an average week 
of all the news their institution gathered and 
distributed to newspapers. 

In Oregon, several individuals are undertaking 
special activities supplementing the investiga- 
tion. Dr. Dexter Keezer, president of Reed 
College, is preparing a series of twelve or fifteen 
articles on the more serious aspects of higher 
education, which he will write in the form he 
believes as a former newspaperman (he used 
to be an editorial writer on the Baltimore Sun) 
is suitable for newspaper acceptance. The pur- 
pose of this effort is to experiment with the pos- 
sibilities of providing the daily press with more 
news materials of the type frequently referred 
to as “heavy stuff.” 

Another activity which it is hoped will con- 
tribute something worth while to the investiga- 
tion is a study being made by Mr. Fred Shideler, 
professor of journalism at Oregon State College. 
Mr. Shideler is attempting to make a careful 
comparative study of the higher institutional 
news from Oregon State College which has 
appeared in the Oregonian and the Oregon Daily 
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Journal during the period since 1920. In the 
files of the News Service office at Oregon State 
College are located fairly complete clippings 
covering this period. The study, which is being 
made as a piece of graduate work in the Schoo] 
of Edueation, has not yet been organized in 
detail, but it will deal with such factors as the 
changes in size of type and make-up, the amount 
of space devoted to different kinds of articles, 
the nature of the news published, the differences 
in emphasis revealed through the editorial poli- 
cies of the two papers, ete., during the years 
covered. 

Still another activity, the results of which are 
to be made available as a part of the investiga- 
tion, is the work of a special university commit- 
tee recently appointed by President C. V. Boyer, 
of the University of Oregon. The membership 
of this committee, which is some twenty or more 
in number, is drawn from the several schools and 
major divisions of the university. Its general 
function is to serve as a study and advisory 
group on public relations. Dean Erie W. Allen, 
of the School of Journalism, working with Dr. 
Boyer, plans to make full and interpretative 
reports of the activities and findings of the 
committee, and these reports are to be forwarded 
to Stanford. 

The seat of operations of the investigation 
is now the State of California, where twenty- 
eight daily newspapers and twenty-two colleges 
and universities are to be visited. 

Two additional developments are expected in 
connection with the investigation. One is a visit 
planned by the director for February and March 
to some of the eastern metropolitan daily papers 
for the purpose of ascertaining wherein their 
procedures in gathering and publishing higher 
institutional news differ from or agree with 
the procedures employed by newspapers on the 
Coast. The other is to hold in the spring a series 
of regional meetings to be attended by represen- 
tatives of the press and higher institutions. 
Planned as one-day round-table discussions of 
problems common to both fields, these meetings 
are scheduled for Spokane, Seattle, Portland, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Rex F. Hartow, 
Director, Stanford School- 
Press Relations Investigation 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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QUOTATIONS 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN GREAT 


BRITAIN 
Tur Chief Medical Officer of the Board of 
Edueation is to be congratulated on his unequiv- 


ocal statement, in his annual report for 1936, 
that “edueation ineludes physical education,” 
and further on his deseription of the aim of the 
Government “to ereate a new way of life and 
attitude of mind, involving the recognition by 
people of all ages of the great benefits, mental, 
moral and physieal, which acerue from a fit and 
healthy body.” 

The time to attempt such creation is child- 
hood, and consequently the School Medical Ser- 
vice occupies a position the importance of which 
can not be exaggerated. It is at once the guard- 
ian of the child, the adviser of the parents and 
the teacher of the teachers. Guardianship is 
concerned with the existing state of health and 
notably with nutrition, for no under-nourished 
body ean derive benefit from physical training. 
It is the office of the school doetor to determine 
in each ease the state of nourishment and, where 
deficieney exists, to prescribe the appropriate 
remedy. Sir Arthur MaeNalty insists that the 
meals provided for children requiring additional 
food ought to be specially rich in the elements 
which have been found to be lacking, and he 
suggests the use of milk, cheese, eggs, butter, 
green vegetables, fruit and meat. These are the 
more costly foods. The probability that they 
are likewise the most necessary in almost all 
cases is strengthened by the remarkable fact 
that the state of nutrition among the children, 
as measured by percentages, was almost exactly 
the same in 1935 and 1936, though practically 
none of the children examined in the earlier year 
were reexamined in the later and though the 
number of examiners in both years was about 
1,300. Under-nourishment, in other words, 
seems to bear a constant relationship to the size 
of family incomes and so to the prosperity or 
lack of prosperity of definite areas of the coun- 
try. More than 100,000,000 free meals were 
provided in 1936 as against 87,000,000 in 1935, 
while the number of free milk meals rose from 
42,200,000 in 1934 to 78,300,000 in 1936. 

There is, however, one cause of ill-nourish- 
ment which is not directly related to income— 
namely, lack of knowledge about the buying, 


preparation and cooking of food. The Chief 
Medieal Officer, in consequence, includes the in- 
struction of girls in “home-management” among 
the essential elements of education, or rather of 
the preparation of children to receive education. 
And he properly includes under this eategory 
the care of infants and young children. Medical 
inspection has made it clear that damage of a 
serious kind is often inflicted before the child 
begins its school life. The gap between cradle 
and desk is, happily, being narrowed by various 
agencies, all of which are interdependent. Girls 
who have been taught how to manage homes 
tend to seek further instruction when they be- 
come wives and expectant mothers. They take 
their babies to the infant welfare centers and 
send them to the nursery schools so that they 
may obtain the benefit of a knowledge and ex- 
perience the value of which is understood and 
appreciated. It should always be borne in mind, 
in this connection, that the great fall in the 
infant death-rate occurred at a much later pe- 
riod than the fall in the general death-rate and 
that the time of the beginning of the fall coin- 
cided with that of the motherhood of girls who 
had received instruction in hygiene in the public 
elementary schools. The Edueation Acts, in 
other words, saved the lives of thousands of 
babies.—The London Times. 


EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 

Discussions on edueation as it is likely to 
affect the citizens of the future go on with un- 
diminished vigor. Just as there is no royal 
road to learning so there is no royal road to the 
solution of the problems of the school and the 
world. The curriculum will vary with time and 
place. But post-war happenings have brought 
prominently to the front the problem of edu- 
cating boys and girls for citizenship. 

At a conference on that subject held in Man- 
chester Sir Ernest Simon said he had come to 
the conclusion that education was in many ways 
the key to the maintenance and strengthening 
of democracy. In relation to citizenship, how- 
ever, no one could claim that our educational 
system was doing its job as it ought to be done. 
Everyone who had fought an election or can- 
vassed must know that the great majority of the 
electors had not the mental equipment at stake. 
They just did not know. They had not thought 
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things out properly to appreciate the issues and 
were not greatly interested. One of the most 
unfortunate results of universal education end- 
ing at the age of fourteen years was that we had 
a literate but not an educated populace. In 
education for citizenship he thought very little 
could be done in the elementary schools with 
the scholar leaving at so early an age, but there 
was hope from the senior and the secondary 
schools. 

As regards teachers, he expressed his belief 
that they were in the long run far and away 
the most important part of the population. 
Their responsibility was getting greater and 
greater. They were the people who on the whole 
would determine what the next generation would 
be like, and anything that could be done to im- 
prove the position of teachers was of first im- 
portance. 

Dr. Stead, Director of Education for Chester- 
field, at another conference said that knowledge 
of the functions of an alderman or a mayor, or 
even knowledge of the health service of the town, 
did not make a good citizen. He suggested on 
the whole that not much direct citizenship train- 
ing could be given before fourteen, because the 
subjects involved could not be understood. He 
was chiefly concerned with a freer and more 
creative kind of education, and he was not in 
favor of bothering young children with adminis- 
trative matters which the staff could do so much 
more easily. His own young daughter had told 
him that in a debate on this matter at school 
she had said, “Why should we bother with this 
when we pay a head mistress to do it for us?” 

The need for better-trained teachers was men- 
tioned in a speech by Mr. F. F. Potter, Director 
of Education for Cheshire. There was a danger, 
he said, that the reduction of the number of 
teachers entering the training colleges might 
result in the quality of the output of trained 
teachers being lowered. Already they were feel- 
ing the need for somewhat better trained teach- 
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ers for the senior schools than the two-year 
courses could produce, and they were resorting 
to the temporary expedient of refresher courses, 

Speaking of the growing demand for secon- 
dary education, Mr. Potter said that during his 
fifteen years in Cheshire every secondary school 
had been enlarged and new ones had been built. 
He was not certain that they could tell by any 
examination yet devised which children of eleven 
were most likely to benefit by secondary edu- 
eation. At the same time, few administrators 
were prepared at present to rely entirely on 
psychological tests, and the local authorities 
could not face the cost of expensive secondary 
edueation for every child. 

In time most areas would become 100 per cent. 
special areas like Manchester, all children having 
to pass a common examination before entering 
a secondary school, whether they paid fees or 
not. He agreed that anything less than that 
created the danger of two different standards 
for full-fee paying children and special-place 
children, but said that in practice it was im- 
possible in the fifth and sixth forms to tell which 
was which. For the faults of the examination 
system Mr. Potter agreed with most education- 
ists in blaming the employers who demand 
matriculation. 

Addressing teachers in Essex, Mr. W. 0. 
Lester Smith, Director of Education for Man- 
chester, spoke on problems awaiting solution. 
For twenty years, he said, the school world had 
gone through a most disturbing phase: Hadow 
reorganization, slum clearance, constant changes 
of population, an everlasting scrutiny of its 
anatomy, and, very often, the surgeon’s knife. 
He hoped that during the next twenty years the 
school system would be permitted to enjoy rest 
and refreshment, and that teachers and adminis- 
trators would be able to put away their “anat- 
omy text-books” and concentrate upon the heart, 
mind and spirit of edueation—The Manchester 
Guardian. 


REPORTS 


BRINGING ORDER OUT OF “RECRUIT- 
ING” CHAOS 

THE Association of College Representatives, 

whose membership now includes about forty 


institutions, has been studying ways and means 
to eliminate the objectionable features of what 
is now termed “student recruiting.” Out of the 
conferences and discussions of informal groups 
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of representatives across the past five years there 
has developed a conviction that progress could 
be made more effectively through organized 
effort. In due time this association was formed 
and has already become a potent force in correct- 
ing bad practices and in suggesting a more satis- 
factory program of cooperation with high 
schools. The purpose of the association is: (1) 
To study and promote efficient means of raising 
and maintaining standards of admission prac- 
tices; (2) to disseminate information regarding 
actual edueational opportunities available within 
the area now covered by association activities; 
(3) to publicize acceptable admissions practices, 
secking the cooperation of the American College 
Publicity Association. 

When a committee of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools pro- 
posed a code of ethies to govern admissions 
practices the Association of College Representa- 
tives immediately set to work upon a statement 
of suggested procedures for high school and 
college cooperation in the selection and admission 
of students. The last three meetings of the asso- 
ciation have been devoted largely to a refinement 
of this statement. In its present form it is con- 
cerned primarily with practices related to finan- 
cial aid granted to new students, the function of 
the college representative in his contacts with the 
high school and with the qualifications of a col- 
lege representative. The statement is phrased 
in such a manner that all or any portion can be 
adopted by a college or university, a group of 
educational institutions or an association of col- 
leges and secondary schools, as a guide to better 
practices or as a set of standards. 

The association is submitting this statement to 
the proper committee of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools for 
their consideration pending the discussion of 
their report on recruiting practices next spring. 
lt is being sent to officers of other accrediting 
agencies and associations in the hope that it will 
receive their consideration. The proposal fol- 
lows: 

1. The relation of the high school officer to the 
student seeking aid. It is recognized as desirable 
for high-school advisers to acquaint worthy and 
needy students with financial aid available in the 
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colleges, but high-school officers may not be em- 
powered by colleges to make financial awards for 
the colleges to high-school seniors. 

2. Classification of student aid. Colleges pro- 
vide a limited amount of aid to worthy students 
under four classifications : 

a. Scholarships. Definition: A scholarship 
is a financial award made in recognition 
of superior scholastic ability and scholas- 
tic achievement. In order to be eligible 
for consideration for a scholarship which 
is granted without examination or audi- 
tion, the candidate must rank in the 
upper ten per cent. of his high-school 
graduating class. This does not refer to 
the specification of endowed scholarships 
when such specifications interfere with 
its application. 

b. Grants-in-aid. Definition: A grant-in- 
aid is a financial grant made to a student 
not eligible for a scholarship. It is as- 
sumed such grants are made to deserv- 
ing students who can not afford to attend 
without such aid. 

ce. Work. Bona-fide employment at a 
specified rate of pay. 
d. Bona-fide loans. 

3. Applications for aid. All forms of finan- 
cial aid must be applied for by the student upon 
blanks provided by the college. 

4. Administration of grants. All grants are 
made by a committee of college officers of admin- 
istration or instruction. 

5. Notification of grants. Notification of all 
grants and the conditions involved therein will 
be sent in writing by a college officer to the stu- 
dent and to his high-school principal. 

6. Publication or public announcement by high 
schools of grants made by colleges shall be lim- 
ited to scholarships only. 

7. A fee will be required with every applica- 
tion for admission to college, at least two dollars 
of which is not refundable, unless the applicant 
be rejected, but may be credited to the student’s 
account. 


THE COLLEGE REPRESENTATIVE IN THE 
HigH ScHOOL 


The colleges desire to cooperate with the high 
schools in their programs of pre-college guidance 
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and believe that the college representatives can 
serve effectually in carrying out that program. 
The following procedures are recommended by 
the Association of College Representatives : 

1. For purposes of holding conferences with 
students college representatives will visit high 
schools only by previous arrangement with the 
high-school office. 

2. The college representative will report at 
the high-school office before consulting with 
advisers or students. 

3. Conferences with students will be requested 
only during the student’s free periods. 

4. College representatives will address an as- 
sembly of students only on invitation from the 
high school. 

5. In high schools where a college day pro- 
gram is not held, suitable arrangements should 
be made for private conference with students. 

6. If a high school prefers the college day 
program, it is suggested that the high school 
provide an adequate program of pre-college gui- 
dance prior to the college day. Such a program 
might include consideration of all types of col- 
leges and degrees, general entrance requirements, 
speakers representing various types of educa- 
tional institutions, costs, social life and activities 
and types of courses offered. 

7. It is further suggested that at the college 
day the college representative be furnished with 
a list of those students who care to meet him, 
along with any information which will aid the 
representative in conducting his interview, and 
that facilities be provided the representative for 
private consultations. 

8. It is further recommended that there be no 
general high-school assembly, luncheons or recep- 
tions in connection with the college day program. 

9. It is not considered good practice to have 
an alumnus of the college present with the regu- 
larly appointed college representative at the high 
school when students are being interviewed. 

10. It is wise to send a list of prospective stu- 
dents to the high school in advance of an ap- 
pointment in order that data may be collected to 
make the interview more effective. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF A COLLEGE REPRESENTATIVE 


The college representative’s training and ex- 
perience should qualify him for professional 
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recognition by his own institution as a member 
of its personnel staff. 

In earlier meetings of the association other 
general agreements were reached which should 
help materially in clearing the atmosphere now 
clouded by misunderstanding and unfortunate 
practices. 

It is the opinion of the association that every- 
thing possible should be done by the college rep- 
resentative to avoid assuming the role of a 
salesman. It was agreed some months ago that 
the word “recruiting” should be dropped along 
with titles for college officers which carry similar 
implications. In order to bring the personnel 
involved in college admissions programs directly 
in line with the academic functions of the institu- 
tions, it is recommended that colleges use titles 
similar to the following when designating such 
officers: (1) Admissions officer; (2) Public rela- 
tions officer; (3) Personnel adviser. “It is 
further recommended that all titles having a 
direct sales connotation be avoided. Examples 
of this type are: (1) Field representative; (2) 
Field secretary; (3) Field agent; (4) Reeruiting 
officer.” 

The association has recognized that from time 
to time students already enrolled in one institu- 
tion seek financial aid from another with a view 
to transfer. In order to safeguard all colleges 
against the possibility of being placed in a posi- 
tion of making it attractive for students to trans- 
fer the following action was voted: 


No form of student aid shall be granted to stu- 
dents transferring directly from one four year col- 
lege to another without prior correspondence be- 
tween the institutions involved. 


The practice in which a few colleges have en- 
gaged in sending out letters of grant to all 
valedictorians, all students in the upper quarter 
of graduating classes or all members of honor 
societies was vigorously opposed by members of 
the conference, and the following was voted as 
an expression of agreed practice: 


It is unethical to advertise or publicize in any 
way scholarship offers greater in number or amount 
than the college is actuaily prepared to grant. 


Of course no mere list of rules and regulations, 
however sagaciously evolved, will solve all the 
problems related to the “recruiting and scholar- 
ship racket.” Such agreements among the better 
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educational institutions have improved the situa- 
tion enormously already. A better understand- 
ing on the part of the public of our educational 
funetion as college representatives awaits the 
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collaboration of a still larger membership of 
institutions in the common cause. 


Mitton C. TowNER 
LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE TREND IN THE COLLEGE FEES OF 
OUT-OF-STATE STUDENTS 

A RECENT survey of the tuition problem has 
covered the situation in the Rocky Mountain 
region and eastward to inelude the Mississippi 
valley states west of the river from Minnesota 
to Arkansas. In particular, the out-of-state 
student problem was studied. 

It is a well-known fact that state boundaries 
do not limit student enrolment, and this is true 
in particular for student bodies during the large 
summer sessions conducted in the majority of 
educational institutions. For example, in one 


students, seems to be threefold. In some states 
and institutions the charge is increased mate- 
rially, in others there is not much difference, 
while in a few reciprocity agreements are made 
so that fees will be similar for students in similar 
academic situations. This is a state-wide ar- 
rangement in Nebraska, where the law of 1923 
provides that the tuition for out-of-state students 
shall be “not less than the fee charged to resi- 
dents of Nebraska for a similar course of study 
in a corresponding institution by the state in 
which such non-resident student has his home.”? 

As shown in column 6 of Table 1, there are 


TABLE 1 


THE FIvE-YEAR TREND IN THE AVERAGE PER CENT. OF INCREASE IN THE TOTAL ANNUAL COLLEGE FEE 
(a) FOR OUT-OF-STATE UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS IN STATE INSTITUTIONS FOR HIGHER 
EDUCATION OF SEVENTEEN WESTERN STATES, 1933-1934 To 1937-1938 








Per cent. of increase 


Difference 








State 1933-34 1934-35 1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 1937-1933 
2 3 4 5 6 7 
lL. ARMOR Ge deaieiicecond 597 529 512 502 498 —99 
2 APRORGRD, oc cccece 14 14 14 14 14 to 46 0 to 32 
ee fee 180 178 178 175 91 —89 
4: FORO si Vewce cece 407 407 407 407 335 -72 
ae! Se ea ee 28 28 28 28 28 0 
ae ee ere 12 120 120 120 163 43 
Tt. MEMOBOER Noes cece 43 47 47 47 55 12 
S.. « NEMO? 6 a\ei acaiccee's 13 15 15 15 19 6 
9. MORIGHE. ocicccces 184 184 175 175 165 -19 
10, NeBrAeke 2 o\iccescs (b) (b) (b) (b) (b) 0 
Th. TROVE. scces cc s<< 1,875 1,875 1,875 1,875 1,875 0 
12. New Mexico ...... LTT 177 184 185 185 8 
13. North Dakota ..... 112 134 134 134 132 20 
a eae 72% 759 746 325 325 -—398 
15. South Dakota ..... 49 49 49 49 20 —29 
2G. Wie Succes es wave 47 47 43 41 50 3 
Lt. WOME o6sc.00%<< 52 52 52 2 52 0 





a. Three quarters or two semesters, including tuition and registration and library fees, but 
omitting the matriculation fee (paid once), graduation fee and student association fee. 

b. “Not less than the fee charged to residents of Nebraska for a similar course of study in a cor- 
responding institution by the state in which such non-resident student has his home,’ Nebraska School 


Laws, Section 6727, 1923. 

state teachers college one half of the students 
entered from other states during the summer 
quarter of 1937. So far as state teachers colleges 
are concerned, it is a fact also that many states 
are preparing teachers who will be placed in 
other commonwealths. In one such teacher- 
preparation institution, the figure for those 
teaching outside of the state is approximately 
25 per cent. of the placements for 1936-1937. 

The poliey in this western situation, with re- 
gard to college fees collected from out-of-state 


at least four of these seventeen states in which 
the charge for out-of-state students for the eur- 
rent academic year of 1937-1938 is from three 
to nearly twenty times the local fees. These are 
the states of Nevada, Arizona, Idaho and Okla- 
homa. The extreme case is in Nevada, where 
the University of Nevada at Reno would seem 
to be air-tight, so far as out-of-state attendance 
is concerned. In seven of the states, the institu- 
tions for higher education make a comparatively 


1 Nebraska School Laws, Section 6727, 1923. 
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slight increased charge for out-of-state attend- 
ance. These states are Arkansas, Missouri, 
South Dakota, lowa, Wyoming, Minnesota and 
Utah. The per cent. of increase is from 19 to 
55. Five states are in an intermediate position 
in tuition policy. They are Colorado, North 
Dakota, Kansas, Montana, and New Mexico. 
The extra charge is from 100 per cent. to 200 
per cent. a quarter. 

The detailed tables can not be given here, but 
it is found that the teachers colleges of these 
seventeen states are twice as liberal toward out- 
of-state students as are the other state colleges 
and universities. A rough average of policy for 
1937-1938 in teachers colleges is a per cent. of 
increase of some over 100, and in four states no 
extra charge is made. These are the states of 
Arkansas, Iowa, Missouri and South Dakota. 
On the other hand, the per cent. of increase in 
the state institutions other than teachers colleges 
is an approximate average of 295; and in no 
state is the “foreign” student on the same tuition 
level as the state student. 

Perhaps the significant fact coming out of the 
survey is whatever trend in institution and state 
policy is reported. This is shown in the table 
for a five-year trend for the seventeen states 
reporting. The unit of measurement used is the 
difference (column 7), positive or negative, in 
average per cent. of increase in the total annual 
college fee for out-of-state students in 1937- 
1938, as compared with 1933-1934. The “fee” 
is defined as the student charge for three quarters 
or two semesters, including tuition and registra- 
tion and library fees, but omitting the matricula- 
tion, graduation and student association fees. 

On the whole, it seems possible to say that in 
more than half of the states there is shown no 
material change in attitude toward out-of-state 
students during the past five years. In four 
states, there is no change. These are Iowa, 
Nebraska, Nevada and Wyoming. In five states, 
a positive difference is found; but perhaps in 
only one, Kansas, can it be said that there is a 
significant increase. In six states, a more liberal 
policy is reported. The charge is less than five 
years ago. This is distinctly so in the state of 
Oklahoma, where the difference is nearly 400 
per cent. 

No interpretation of the facts of this small 
survey will be attempted. To determine the total 
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present state attitude toward outside students, 
other data should be secured. For example, to 
what extent is licensing for the professions and 
certain vocations a state problem? It is a mat- 
ter of general knowledge that a number of states 
have recently made more rigid requirements for 
enrolment in state educational institutions for 
certification for teaching in the state. But, on 
the other hand, recent tendencies in business and 
in education have been distinctly toward the 
obliteration of state boundaries in regulation of 
wages, prices and business methods, as well as 
in federal subsidies for relief, welfare agencies 
and publie education. Wider research in eco- 
nomics and in education is needed in confirmation 
or in criticism of state and federal policies 
adopted, it may be, without adequate reflective 
thinking. 
FREDERICK L. WHITNEY 
CoLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION 
GREELEY 
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